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HE difficulty which philosophy has always found in giving a 
strictly scientific definition of itself, or even in describing 
at all conclusively the sphere within which it proposes to limit 
its activities, has often been made a serious charge against its 
usefulness. A certain vagueness and vacillation in fixing the 
aim of philosophizing is, of necessity, connected with this diffi- 
culty in defining the content of the conception of philosophy. 
Thus when both the vulgar crowd and the thoughtful few have 
received uncertain or mystical answers to the two related ques- 
tions: What are you? and What can you do for us, or what 
benefits confer upon us? they have not at all unnaturally, and 
not altogether unreasonably, turned their backs upon this appli- 
cant for their attention and their favor. 

To define philosophy has for several centuries been a problem 
which its students have thought themselves called upon to solve, 
at least in some preliminary fashion, before beginning the serious 
and systematic discussion of the particular problems which the 
very definition makes it proper to include within its legitimate 
province. But they have not, as a rule, been so much concerned 
with the discussion of the question which requires that philos- 
ophy should vindicate its right to realize — progressively — its 
self-appointed tasks. They have had little success in showing * 
how their attempts, whether attended with more or less of suc- 
cess or even of failure, have a real and important value for the 
life of humanity. 


1 Read as the Presidential Address at the fourth annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, at Philadelphia, December 29, 1904. 
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It is true that, as has already been said, the question as to the 
nature and method of philosophy and the question as to the so- 
called ‘practical’ worth of philosophy are intimately related. 
The problem of definition and the problem of mission are inter- 
dependent. But, on the other hand, they are not precisely the 
same. What philosophy can contribute, and what it aims to 
contribute, to the realization of the Supreme Good for mankind is 
mainly an historical and practical inquiry. What philosophy 
really is, and whether any tenable conception of its peculiar work 
can be in any worthy measure realized, is mainly a speculative 
problem. Yet we may in some sort reverse the dependence of 
the two questions. We may argue that, on admitting tentatively 
some one of the several conceptions of philosophy, the justifica- 
tion of its value for mankind may be the more successfully ac- 
complished. To state the inquiry in a more determinate and yet 
hypothetical form: If philosophy be conceived as in nature and 
method thus and so, what mission, therefore, will it fulfill that is 
entitled to commend it to the reasonable favor, or even the enthusi- 
astic support, of humanity at large? It is this inquiry which I 
wish briefly to bring before you at the present time. 

If now we consider the rather unhappy results of the efforts 
of successive generations of philosophers to agree upon an exact 
delimitation of the sphere of philosophy, there are certain con- 
solations which the present situation administers to our mortified 
minds. No form of human science, in the larger and higher 
meaning of the word science (science = Wissenschaft), when 
asked for an exact definition of its own peculiar content, for such 
a delimitation of its sphere as shall separate it from all other par- 
ticular sciences, is now able to respond with a formula of words 
which proves wholly satisfying to the critical inquirer. But the 
reason for this is not to the discredit of modern science. It 
is, the rather, to be credited to the wealth of the modern dis- 
coveries which have revealed the enormous complexity of those 
interactions and interrelations that constitute the unity of reality 
as known by man. The real world has not divided itself up in a 
way to meet the conveniences of the particular sciences. Nor 
does our total experience respond to a philosophy that would 
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arrogate to itself some superior point of view, which, whether 
reached by the flights of speculative reason or by the slow climb- 
ing of inductive processes, shall be able to escape the necessity 
of reckoning with the conclusions and the value-judgments of 
all of these sciences. 

And what is true of the conceptions which aim to define the 
content of the particular sciences is also true of all the concep- 
tions which form essential factors in the content of the same 
sciences. As to precisely what mathematics is, for example, 
there is no complete agreement. The value of the parallel axiom, 
or postulate, upon which the whole system of Euclidean geom- 
etry reposed securely and peacefully for centuries, and its valid- 
ity for space relations objectively considered, are no longer clear 
and self-evident matters. Physics and chemistry cannot delimit 
their separate spheres so as to avoid either coming into conflict, 
or else to some mutual agreement, over wide expanses of territory 
common to them both. The very word ‘ psycho-physics’ 
shows how impossible it has become either to consider all phys- 
ical phenomena without reference to conceptions that have 
their primary meanings, references, and values in the psychical 
sphere, or to explain psychical occurrences without reference to 
- phenomena that plainly have, in themselves considered, all the 
characteristic marks of the physical. Indeed, the mathematical 
and physico-chemical sciences generally are making most heroic 
efforts to clear up the obscurity of their fundamental conceptions, 
and thus to attain some sort of harmony amongst themselves 
which shall worthily exhibit both their own reasonable self-re- 
spect and their equally reasonable respect for one another. And 
there are also plain and welcome signs that philosophy and the 
particular sciences have begun to court each other. They seem 
ready to consider, in a spirit of reciprocal appreciation and of 
conciliation, how they may coéperate to the advancement of the 
better and higher life of humanity. 

As to the part which philosophy is destined to play in carry- 
ing out so worthy an endeavor, it does not seem to me necessary 
that we should be able to establish a conception of philosophy 
which shall have a precision such as, indeed, none of the positive 
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sciences are themselves at present able to attain. It is quite 
enough that we should be able so to conceive of philosophy, ina 
tentative and hypothetical way, that it shall seem more available 
and therefore valuable in respect to the practical mission which it 
aims to fulfill. 

There can be little doubt that many of the previous claims made 
during the history of the development of reflective thinking among 
mankind, have, by their exaggeration and their failure to make 
themselves good in experience, contributed tothe prevalent dispar- 
aging judgment of both the theoretical tenability and the practical 
value of philosophy. For example, in the preface to the Principles 
of Philosophy, Descartes contends that, by the wisdom which philos- 
ophy imparts, we are to understand “ not merely prudence in the 
management of affairs, but a perfect knowledge of all that man 
can know, as well for the conduct of his life as for the preserva- 
tion of his health and the discovery of all the arts. And that 
knowledge, to subserve these ends, must necessarily be deduced 
from first principles.” 

But during the century which has elapsed since the death of 
the great master of the critical and @ priori philosophy, the re- 
sult of his failures has been more conspicuous than that of his 
successes. This has naturally caused men to withdraw their 
confidence from all attempts ‘‘ to deduce from first principles” a 
“ perfect knowledge of all that man can know,” in a form to sub- 
serve all the practical ends of life and “the discovery of all the 
arts.” And to-day the most extensive claims of the most haughty 
advocate of the supremacy of the ‘science of sciences’ would 
scarcely venture in the face of modern opinion to make good the 
conception of Descartes. 

It was the attempt by the deductive method to gain a perfect 
knowledge of the transcendent world which Kant controverted, 
and which he supposed himself to have once for all thrown out 
of court for those who should be able to see clearly what were 
the constitutional limits of human reason in its speculative use. 
In the form which metaphysics had then taken as a development 
in somewhat direct line from the Cartesian principles, it is not 
perhaps untrue to the facts of history to say that Kant accom- 
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plished his purpose. The Kantian conception of what philoso- 
phy properly is, and of what sort of knowledge it conveys, cer- 
tainly differs widely from the Cartesian conception. And yet, 
when it comes to the problem of justifying philosophy by way of 
the practical benefits which it is its proper mission to confer, Kant 
is more assured in his convictions, and even more dogmatic and 
less perplexed with doubts, than Descartes had allowed himself 
to be. “The use of the pure [practical] reason, if it is made 
out that there be such use,” Kant declares to be ‘alone 
immanent.” On the contrary, the empirically conditioned use, 
which assumes for itself the supremacy, is transcendent, and ex- 
presses itself in exhortations and commands that pass quite 
beyond its own domain, — ‘a thing which is just the opposite 
relation from that which could be said of the pure reason in its 
speculative use.’’ Now this declaration with respect to the mis- 
sion of philosophy, somehow to be attained, quite puts to shame 
the rather weakly sentimental statement of Novalis: “ Philoso- 
phy can bake no bread, but she can procure for us God, free- 
dom, and immortality.” Something in a way similar to the 
Kantian limitation of human knowledge of the supersensible or 
the transcendent to its practical aspect, seems to have been the 
opinion of that other pioneer in modern philosophy, whose ser- 
vices we desire to honor at the present time, — namely, the author 
of the Essay concerning Human Understanding. For in Book I, 
chapter i, § 5, Locke declares himself as follows: “ How short 
soever their knowledge may come of an universal or perfect com- 
prehension of whatsoever is, it yet secures their great concern- 
ments, that they have light enough to lead them to the knowledge 
of their Maker, and the sight of their own duties.” 

If now we turn fora moment to the Oriental writers and think- 
ers and consider the characteristic differences between them and 
us of the Occident, there is scarcely one of these differences more 
impressive than the frank and unabashed way in which the prac- 
tical mission of philosophy is given supremacy over the merely 
speculative. This is manifestly true of whatever goes under the 
name of philosophy which has its sources in Chinese or Japanese 
Confucianism. It is true that the so-called Hindu philosophy 
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has the air of being quite purely speculative ; at first sight it ap- 
pears to be a reasoned system of propositions regarding Being 
and Becoming, without reference to the conferring of any practi- 
cal benefits upon humanity. But the appearance is specious. 
The interest which all the Brahmanical systems,— and Brahman- 
ism has produced every important form and differentiation of 
metaphysical systems,— take in their several attempts to solve 
the problems of philosophy, is, after all, centered in religion and 
in the conduct of life. To quote from a modern writer (Mr. 
Kishori Lal Sarkar), ‘‘ The Hindu System of Moral Science is a 
part and parcel of the general metaphysical system of the Hin- 
dus.”’ And, again, as tothe Hindu system of self-culture: ‘‘ The 
principles of Yoga apply to the highest spheres of contemplative 
and religious life and to the humblest objects of worldly pur- 
suit.”” Even science is, in the judgment of these thinkers, in- 
complete, unless it is coupled with that knowledge which is 
born of the feelings of dependence and of love. And returning 
to the western world, we find Deussen maintaining that we 
must distinguish between “ an historical definition’ of philosophy, 
which would attempt to conform itself to all the systems that 
have hitherto appeared, and an “ideal definition,” which would 
define the goal to which all philosophical efforts, of all times and 
lands, have been more or less consciously directed. This ideal 
definition is distinguished by these two characteristics : (1) Philos- 
ophy stands related to—we might say, takes a lively interest 
in —the totality of all existence; it is universal rather than 
particular; it regards the trunk and roots, rather than the 
branches of human knowledge. But (2) it is not the external 
appearances, the phenomena as such, which philosophy wishes 
to explain; the rather does it strive to penetrate the innermost 
being of Nature, the ‘self’ or Atman of the Vedanta, the ard 
xa? abté of Plato, the Thing-in-itself of Kant. Therefore all 
philosophy is von Hause aus und wesentlich metaphysical ; it is 
thus intimately and essentially allied with the search after a 
rational ground for the moral and religious experience. 

This enforced tenderness, as it were, which philosophy has 
quite uniformly shown for the practical interests of morality and 
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religion, in spite of the widest differences of opinion concerning 
its own nature, proper method, and relation to the particular sci- 
ences, is both interesting and instructive. It is as though the 
reflective and critical thinkers were continually saying to the 
multitude of mankind: “ We do not mean to hurt you by our 
speculations, but the rather to do you good. We may not be 
in perfect agreement as to what we are about, or as to the way in 
which we ought to try to accomplish ourtask. Much of what we 
have to say does indeed sound strange, uncouth, and even 
alarming, to unfamiliar ears. We confess to having indulged in 
much not altogether profitable wrangling over conceptions that 
seem abstract and remote from the concrete interest of human 
life ; as well as to the construction of formulas that are, if not 
repulsive, at least somewhat unproductive of any sort of increase 
to the better and higher development of the race. But after all, 
our final purpose is one which you must, when once you recog- 
nize it, appreciate highly. We, too, like science, art, and the 
political and commercial activities of the multitude, are bent 
upon expanding, purifying, and elevating the complex life of 
humanity.” 

The naive way in which Kant expressed the final purpose of 
the critical philosophy, — namely, to “‘ remove knowledge in order 
to make room for faith,” — has subjected both his followers and 
his critics to much inconvenient and unsatisfactory discussion 
both of the man and of his philosophy. But there is one pas- 
sage in his writings in which he clearly enunciates a fundamental 
position such that, if it had been discussed at first, and had been 
adhered to throughout the critical philosophy, its author would 
have been saved from many charges of inconsistency and self-con- 
tradiction, and the students of Kant from much bewilderment and 
hopeless confusion. In this passage from the “Analytic of Pure 
Practical Reason,” we are told that there is only one source which 
furnishes the “indispensable condition of the only worth which 
men can give themselves.” This is the “power which elevates 
man above himself; . . . a power which connects him with an 
order of things that only the understanding can conceive, with a 
world which commands the whole sensible world, . . . as well 
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as the sum-total of all ends.” “This power is nothing but /er- 
sonality, that is, freedom and independence of the mechanism of 
nature, . . . a faculty of a being which is subject to special laws 
. . » given by its own reason.” 

But alas! at once the shadow of the scepticism of the so-called 
Critique of Pure Reason falls over the sunlit landscape of this 
fair picture. The inspiring apostrophe to Duty—‘ sublime and 
mighty name ’’—ends with the reminder that man belongs, after 
all, to two worlds which must forever remain fwo; the one of a 
knowledge that has no power to quench the thirst for knowledge, 
and the other of a faith that can never justify itself by cognitive 
connections with the experiences of the daily life presided over 
by sense and intellect. These two worlds, the world of the 
human machine and the world of the free personality, are left dis- 
cordant and mutually conflicting. There is absolutely no hope 
that reflective and critical thinking will ever be able to unite them 
so as to make man’s world a speculatively harmonious and prac- 
tically available conception. And from out the shade of this 
Upas tree come the discordant and terrifying notes of a whole 
brood of antinomies and subreptions and conclusions derived by 
the “ logic of illusion.” 

During the century which has elapsed since the death of 
Kant, the reflective thinking of the western world has been 
chiefly occupied in the effort to heal the schism between the two 
worlds which the critical philosophy had left so patent and so 
alarming. From the point of view of speculative philosophy, this 
effort may be said to have in view the forming of such a concep- 
tion of the Being of the World, established by critical and reflec- 
tive thinking upon a basis of scientific truth, as shall be compati- 
ble with the satisfactions of man’s zsthetical, ethical, and religious 
experience. From the point of view of final purpose, the point 
of view which emphasizes the practical mission of philosophy, 
the effort may be defined as having for its goal the establishment 
of a rational faith in the moral and religious conceptions and 
ideals of humanity. But is not this effort to heal the schism, to 
unite the two worlds, which, led by the motive of speculative 
interest on the one hand and of regard for the practical affairs of 
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morality and religion on the other hand, has characterized the - 
philosophical development of the nineteenth century, worthy both 
to define for us the conception of the nature of philosophy and 
also to indicate its mission to humanity? I believe that it is 
worthy. 

Let us return, then, to the inquiry : What is philosophy ; and 
what is the field of research and endeavor which is peculiarly its 
own? Surely it can no longer be said to be the compassing of 
the entire domain of human science, so as to gather all human 
cognition into a system of conceptions or formulas, and become 
a science of sciences, a universal mother of science, or a domi- 
nant lord over all the particular provinces of knowledge. Such 
a conception of philosophy is as extravagant as it is vain and 
illusory. If,—to adopt the distinction already quoted,—we are 
seeking, not an historical but an ideal definition of philosophy, 
we may well enough derive one from the experience of the past 
hundred years. During this period, and especially during the 
latter half of it, the particular sciences have been making unex- 
ampled progress. These sciences have established themselves, 
their fundamental conceptions and their approved methods, not 
only in the different spheres of the physical and material, but in 
all the departments of the life of the individual man and of the 
race. Morality, religion, and art have also been subjected with 
more or less success to the scientific method, and the correspond- 
ing sciences so-called have resulted in such a way as to demand 
our attention, if not to challenge our admiration. What remains, 
then, for philosophy to claim as its peculiar sphere ? 

In answer to this inquiry, let us admit that a certain conception 
of the Being of the World has been, in some sort, agreed upon 
by the particular sciences. This conception makes its more or 
less successful appeal, not only to the phenomena of so-called 
Nature, the orderly totality of so-called material things, but also 
to the facts of human life, on its ethical, zsthetical, and religious 
sides. In spite of all protestations to the contrary, the modern 
combination of the sciences into a unitary conception is something 
more than merely ‘conventional,’ in any appropriate meaning of 
thatterm. It is, indeed, metaphysical,—a theory of Reality placed 
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upon a quasi-scientific basis. In this aspect, it quite squarely 
opposes three, at least, of the most important positions of the 
Kantian criticism. In the first place, it does not for a moment 
accept, or even tolerate, the high and dry @ priorism of Kant. It 
is ready to surrender to the testing of experience the validity of 
the most ‘ pure’ of conceptions and propositions of both physics 
and mathematics. Its criticism is, therefore, much more thorough 
than that which was possible for the author of the Critical Philos- 
ophy. And to deny that this criticism has been fruitful by way 
of clearing up confusion, of distinguishing truths from half truths, 
and of tracing both to their sources, as well as by way of sharp- 
ening the intellectual faculties of the workmen, would be quite 
unduly to disparage the history of philosophical and scientific 
development during the nineteenth century. 

But the second point of departure from the conclusions of 
Kant is this. The modern scientific conception of the Being of 
the World is, as has already been said, distinctly metaphysical in 
the meaning of ontological; it is a reasoned theory of Reality, 
solidly built upon faith in the cognitive powers of the human 
intellect, when employed according to its own rational forms 
with data gathered by trained observation of facts. But this 
assumption involves a departure from the agnostic conclusion of 
the Critique of Pure Reason,—a conclusion which bears with 
particularly oppressive weight upon all the claims of science to 
have an appreciable ontological value. Whatever the individual 
workers in the fields of the chemico-physical and _ biological 
sciences may confess, when, on being pressed, they fall unawares 
into the quite bottomless pit of solipsism ; so long as they are 
moving in the domain of what they are pleased,— and properly 
enough,—to call science, they do not for a moment admit, or act 
as though they believed, that the conceptions and formulas 
scientifically established have no ontological value. But the 
very essence of the Kantian position on this point is that the — 
relation of the work of the human intellect to so-called ‘ things- 
in-themselves ’ is such that, on no account and never, can science 
claim ontological value for its results. 

This leads on at once, and directly, to the third point at issue 
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between the metaphysics of the modern sciences and the assump- 
tions and conclusions of the Kantian criticism. The latter, in all 
controverted questions between the two, gave tremendous odds 
to morality and religion in their conflict with science. All the 
sciences that dealt with sensible objects, that observed and reas- 
oned about nature and about man as a being in and of the 
sensible world, were forever forbidden to raise their claims higher 
than the pretence to afford a tenable arrangement of the phenom- 
ena under the forms of space and time, and the twelve constitu- 
tional ways of the functioning of intellect called the ‘ categories.’ 
Science could never know, or know anything about, the nature 
of Reality, the ontologically true Being of the World. But to 
morality and religion there was given not only a defensible, but 
an obligatory right to believe in,— and even, as many critics of 
Kant would hold, in some good and just-meaning of the word, 
to know,— the Thing-in-Itself, the Ultimate Reality, the veritable 
Being of the World, as Absolute Good-Will or perfect Personality. 

Now it is not my purpose to charge modern science with athe- 
ism, or even with an unjustifiable agnosticism or hostility to his 
claims for morality and religion, when it refuses consent to the 
extreme position of Kant. It is much more sure in the domain 
of scientific cognition, and somewhat less sure in the region of 
ethical and religious faith, than was the founder of the Critical 
Philosophy. In a word, the position of the modern sciences, 
when revealed to a somewhat trained philosophic self-conscious- 
ness, favors the rejection of the Kantian theory of the ‘two 
worlds ' and of the Kantian plan for leaving the two in this state 
of schismatic and antinomic divorce, to seek consolation for a 
disappointed reason in a doubtfully rational faith. 

But meanwhile the demands of humanity for satisfaction to its 
zsthetical, ethical, and religious sentiments and ideals have not 
diminished one whit. On the contrary, they have become more 
imperative and exacting than ever before. The time is, indeed,— 
to use a phrase of Eucken,— one of “ spiritual anarchy.”” Or in 
the words of Sabatier: ‘“‘ To a generation which thought itself 
able to find repose in positivism in philosophy, utilitarianism in 
morals, and naturalism in matters of art and poetry, there has 
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succeeded a generation which is more than ever tormented by 
the mystery of things and attracted by the ideal ; and which 
dreams of social fraternity, of self-renunciation, of devotion to 
the weak, the miserable, the oppressed, even to the extent of the 
heroism of Christian love.”” In truth, in spite of the widespread 
and absorbing interest of men in material growth and prosperity, 
there was never before an age in which the feelings of men were 
more profoundly stirred or more powerfully elicited by the effort 
to realize their ideals. Neither of the two worlds, the sensible 
and the supersensible, has ceased to influence the thinking and 
the conduct of humanity. Neither of the two conceptions as to 
the Being of the World, that which claims to rest upon a scien- 
tific basis and that which aims to afford satisfaction to the de- 
mands for a reality of the Ideal, has been able to drive the other 
wholly from the confiding assurance of the human mind. And 
yet, from the point of view of him who accepts the Kantian theory 
of knowledge, the worlds in which the being of man is set con- 
tinue to appear as an irreconcilable ‘ two.’ 

It is interesting at this point to notice how the English thinker 
whose death marked almost exactly the close of the first hun- 
dred years after the death of Kant, attempted to bring together 
the two spheres of science and of the religious ideal. But it can 
scarcely be claimed that the agnosticism of Mr. Spencer has 
proved any more acceptable to the religious party, or his recon- 
ciliation any more convincing to the scientific party, than were the 
agnosticism and the reconciling hypothesis of the Kantian critique. 

May it not then be said that the peculiar sphere of philosophy, 
—at least, that in which its most appropriate movement should 
take place at the present time,—is that in which the rational 
union of the two worlds may somehow be sought and found? Or, 
to place the definition of the task of philosophy before us in 
somewhat different terms, let us take notice of the two classes of 
judgments which the mind forms, criticises, and rejects or main- 
tains, as belonging to the different sides or aspects of its total 
experience. There are, first, the judgments about facts and gen- 
eralizations from these facts,—the formulas, or so-called laws, 
which experience discovers as regulating the relations of indi- 
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vidual things. Such judgments cannot be said, in any proper 
meaning of the word, to refer to ‘phenomena’ only. Truly 
cognitive judgments never refer to phenomena only; they are 
always and essentially judgments expressing actual qualities and 
relations of things and selves. They have ontological reference 
and value for reality. But besides these judgments, and yet in 
some sort inextricably interwoven with them, as it were, there 
are also judgments of worth,— value-judgments that have refer- 
ence to the satisfaction of the zsthetical, ethical, and religious sen- 
timents. These judgments, too, in some sort are judgments of fact. 
The existence of these sentiments, of the objects which excite and 
appeal to them, and the satisfactions which are produced by the 
actualization in imperfect but concrete form of the corresponding 
ideals,— all these are facts of human experience. By extended 
observation of these forms of human experience, and by generali- 
zations based upon such observation, we are enabled to frame 
certain so-called laws, which, however, have rarely or never the 
same certainty or availability for purposes of predictions as be- 
longs to the laws of the chemico-physical, or even of the biological 
sciences. 

These two classes o1 judgments,— the judgments ot fact and 
law, and the scientific conceptions and highest generalizations 
derived from such judgments, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the value-judgments which satisfy the ethical, zsthetical, 
and religious sentiments, and which lead to the formation of 
ideals, — seem quite habitually to be.in conflict. The task of 
philosophy is the perpetual readjustment of the relations between 
them, with a view to secure a higher and completer harmony. 
The belief of man, which shows itself in various forms, all the 
way from a blind groping to the most elaborately finished and 
closely articulated system of philosophy, the undying faith of 
humanity, is in a certain Oneness, or Unitary Being, which shall 
somehow both respond to, and explain, the totality of human 
experience. That the two worlds of which Kant speaks should 
either fall constantly farther and farther apart, or that they 
should collide with hostile force to the destruction of both, is in- 
tolerable to philosophy. Its very deing consists in the effort to 
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prevent this ; but also positively to bring the two worlds into a 
rational unity, and so attain the satisfaction of reason on all its 
several sides. It abhors a mutilated experience. 

Now it seems to me that this view of the matter affords a con- 
ception of philosophy in which its essential nature and its worthy 
mission are alike fully expressed. Indeed, from this point of 
view the definition of philosophy includes the description and the 
justification of the practical purpose of philosophy. Its delimita- 
tion of its field in this way also marks out clearly the goal 
toward which its energies are directed in the exercise of its pecu- 
liar function for the higher good of humanity. What it really is, 
thus conceived of, suggests and demonstrates its worth. 

Doubtless it will be objected by many who take no interest 
in philosophy, and perhaps by some whose interest in either the 
speculations or the practical mission of philosophy is great, that 
I am not justified in using such a word as ‘demonstrate’ in 
this connection. Here, again, the barrenness of definite and per- 
manent results shown by philosophical discipline, especially in 
ontological or metaphysical inquiries, may be made a subject of 
complaint. How can one say that any conception of the task of 
philosophy is enough to prove the value of the mission of philos- 
ophy ? And do not the facts of history show the very contrary 
of what it is undertaken to prove in such easy-going @ priori 
fashion ? 

To such inquiries as these a decided negative reply can most 
confidently be made. Without doubt, the task of philosophy 
never has been, nor is now, otherwise than very imperfectly and 
temporarily fulfilled. Its very nature is such as to require a 
progressive realization. In other words, the critical and reflec- 
tive thinking of mankind, as it exists in diffused form among the 
multitudes of the people or in its more concentrated ‘essence’ 
with those who bear the express label of ‘ philosopher,’ is always in 
aprocess of evolution. As with every good and true thing human, 
our choice is not between perfection and imperfection, between a 
finality of truth and a compound of ancient error, it is, the rather, 
between growth and death. Every age must attack anew the 
problems which, with all their appearance of venerable antiquity 
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and all their just claims to having received a most commendable 
‘finish’ at the hands of the past, need perpetually to be wrought 
over anew. Each day and generation inherits from that past ; 
but each day and generation must have its very own philosophy. 
Even the categories, in their most abstract and bloodless form, 
like the logical formulas of Aristotle and the axioms and 
postulates of Euclid, are by no means the same precisely for 
the thought of the twentieth century. If science is satisfied to 
build itself anew, if the new truths of fact and law do not 
admit of being built without considerable remodelling into the 
old structure, surely philosophy need neither complain nor be 
complained of, when it has a similar experience. The divine 
voice which summons it to its task, and which reveals to it its 
mission, is the declaration: ‘The former things are passing 
away. Behold I make all things new.” And yet, just as the 
world is the same old world for physical science, so and more 
emphatically and instructively is human nature, with its demands 
for the deliverances of philosophy concerning the Being of the 
World, concerning God, freedom, and immortality, essentially the 
same as in the most ancient days. 

The rapid growth of the physical sciences during the nine- 
teenth century, and especially the important changes in the 
entire scientific point of view which occurred in the latter half of 
this century, for a time operated not only to increase the essen- 
tial task, but to make more difficult the friendly and happy fulfil- 
ment of the mission of philosophy. But the last decade or two 
has shown plain signs of a fortunate reversal of expert opinion 
and of intelligent interest. As the scientific spirit and method 
invaded the fields of morals and religion,— whether as history, 
theory, or practice,— there was at one time a rather unfeeling 
and conscienceless disregard of the ethical and religious senti- 
ments and ideals on the part of the new science ; and there was 
either a rather weak and cowardly subservience, or a hardening of 
unreason and an increased feeling of bitterness, on the part of the 
old orthodoxy in ethics and theology. The two worlds either 
drew farther apart, or somewhat savagely ground together in that 
domain which always remains essentially one,—the totality of 
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human experience. But now something more than a wireless 
telegraphic communication, with messages of friendly interest, is 
being established between the two. The Earth and Jupiter are 
not now moving in opposite directions ; neither are they rushing 
at each other in a way to set both ruinously on fire. Indeed, 
this figure of speech seems quite inadequate pictorially to repre- 
sent the happy occasion of the near future. The two worlds 
may discover that they are indeed but one; and that both must 
interpenetrate and harmonize in a way to make ove world that 
shall be fit to engage and satisfy the ‘over-man.’ Or to render 
more truly social, by completely changing our figure of speech: 
There may be a wedding in prospect between the reals of science 
and the ideals of art, morals, and religion; and if the wedding 
takes place, philosophy must perform the ceremony up to the 
point of pronouncing the benediction. 

This conception of the reconciling mission of philosophy, as 
an affair of the greatest theoretical moment and practical worth, 
merits further elucidation in several particulars. For the very 
conception implies a number of considerations which should not 
be allowed to escape our attention at the present time. In large 
measure the spirit, and in a considerable degree the method, of Kant 
will serve the present student of philosophical problems as well as 
it served him. But even Kant’s critical spirit needs to be enlarged, 
and the critical method not a little modified so as to make it, on 
the one hand, more thorough, and, on the other, less narrow and 
artificial. Meanwhile the material, or ‘stuff,’ which must be, 
if not wrought into, at least thoughtfully considered in relation 
to every modern attempt at systematic philosophy, has enor- 
mously increased. No matter, then, how much we may honor 
the author of the Critical Philosophy, and no matter how 
much we may make acknowledgement of the modern world’s 
indebtedness to him, we cannot in any true and comprehensive 
meaning of the phrase, ‘go back to Kant.’ Philosophy must 
go forward, or she can never fulfill her mission for the twentieth 
century as she fulfilled that mission in the eighteenth century,— 
chiefly toward its close by the patient, life-long labors of the 
great thinker of Konigsberg. 
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In speaking more definitely of this mission, I scarcely need 
repeat, in the first place, that we cannot accept the Kantian view 
of two worlds, with all its outfit of psychological distinctions, 
rational antinomies, inherent and ineradicable contradictions, oppo- 
sitions of knowledge to knowledge or knowledge to faith. Psy- 
chology has either altogether abolished or greatly modified these 
distinctions ; the growth of reason has in part overcome or an- 
swered these antinomies and removed their contradictions ; and 
history has shown that neither knowledge nor faith will move 
out of the way, when it is a question of their hold on Reality, 
so as to ‘make room’ for the other. Thus much, at least, we 
of the twentieth century should have learned respecting the mis- 
sion of philosophy, and the practicability of the fulfilment of this 
mission in any worthy degree. 2 

In order to assist in the mission of reconcilement which de- 
fines the special problem of philosophy to-day, it is especially 
necessary to have an acquaintance with the spirit, methods, aims, 
and attainments of modern science. But here I am using the 
word ‘science’ with that comprehensive and profound significa- 
tion which belonged to the German conception of Wissenschaft, 
at the time when Germany was the leader of the world both in 
science and in philosophy. Such science cannot be divorced from 
philosophy ; it cannot fulfill its own mission without being philo- 
sophical ; nor can philosophy, in turn, fulfill its mission without 
paying due respect to the achievements and to the spirit of such 
science. Upon this subject two related truths must always be 
kept in mind. One of these has already been clearly indicated ; 
it expresses the fact that true science can never be contented to 
look upon itself as nothing more than a logical arrangement of 
convenient hypotheses, referring only to phenomena. Such 
modesty of claims, even when put forth by the devotee of science 
himself, merits a mild and friendly rebuke from philosophy. 
Science, considered as a rational system of cognitions, is essen- 
tially ontological ; it leads toward the apprehension and the better 
comprehension of the Being of the World, of the Ultimate 
Reality. And philosophy, in its effort to frame such a conception 
as shall satisfy the sentiments and ideals of art, morality, and re- 
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ligion, cannot afford to indulge itself in any such epistemological 
scepticism, or extreme of agnosticism, as shall rob the particular 
sciences of all power to make contributions to a metaphysics that 
has ontological validity. On the contrary, philosophy must study 
diligently, and learn"with docility, going daily to school to the 
particular sciences. If necessary, it must often take the meta- 
physical speculations of the leaders of scientific development 
somewhat more seriously to heart than the same speculations are 
taken by the leaders themselves. 

But there is another truth about science which philosophy, if 
it would perform its function of reconciliation most effectively, 
must steadfastly hold in mind. And this truth is one which it is 
called upon to teach to the leaders of scientific development 
rather than to learn from them. Science, in its more compre- 
hensive and profound signification, is itself an ideal affair. It is 
founded upon, and largely penetrated through and through with, 
the ideals of human reason. These ideals are not wholly of the 
sort that can be isolated from the zsthetical, ethical, and religious 
sentiments and conceptions of the race. The scientific ideals 
are chiefly identical with the zsthetical ideals; largely the same 
as the ethical ideals; and much more than is customarily sus- 
pected, closely akin to the ideals of religion. It is largely as 
having value for the satisfaction of ideal demands that the funda- 
mental conceptions and supreme generalizations of the particular 
sciences gain the acceptance of the human intellect. It is not 
simply when man enters a picture galley or the opera house 
that his zsthetical nature makes itself felt upon the judgments 
which he frames. It is not only when he goes to church that 
the human being clothes himself with a moral and religious 
nature. Every act of preference, not to say deference, given to 
the orderly, the sublime, the true, the good, or to that which 
speaks of beauty, justness, and law, over the chaotic, the ugly, 
the false, the base and mean, is a witness to the effectual working 
of the idealizing tendency in man. All the superior satisfactions 
afforded by objects, or systems of objects, discovered or con- 
ceived of as having these ideal qualifications, bear united testi- 
mony to the energy with which sentiments similar to those 
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which prevail in art, morality, and religion, are working within 
the scientific sphere. 

On the psychological side of the problem of philosophy in the 
exercise of its function of reconcilement, we have then to remem- 
ber the wonderful complexity of interests and activities which are 
always at work in the unitary being of the human Self. As the 
race called human develops in culture, it realizes more and more 
fully what it means to be a Self. The distinguished anthropolo- 
gist Waitz lays down, as a sort of postulate to be taken into all 
anthropological investigations, “the spiritual unity of the race.” 
But this spiritual unity is itself a progressive affair. Its intensive- 
ness increases as the intensity of the Self-hood of the individual 
man extends over larger numbers of the social whole. Now the 
sharp separation made by Kant of the cognitive powers from the 
ethical, of the sensible from the transcendent or ideal nature, of 
the soul as a Thing-in-itself from the self-conscious Ego, of the 
a priort form from the empirical content, cannot withstand the 
tests and the conclusions of modern psychology. 

But if we reject the doctrine of lifeless substantial unity, that 
admits of no degrees and of no decay, and adopt rather the 
doctrine of a living functional unity which must be achieved in its 
highest degrees by fidelity to the type of human soul-life, then we 
must not subsequently prove faithless to this new and improved 
conception in all the lower degrees and feebler forms of its func- 
tioning. The artistic, ethical, and religious sentiments, and the 
idealizing work of intellect and imagination in pursuance of clues 
and incitements given by abundant items of racial and individual 
experience, cannot be left out when we are reckoning with the 
unitary being called man’s soul. Science, to greater or less 
extent, and the more the better, man must indeed pursue and 
must attain in order to be a growing Self. And what is true 
for the individual is true for society in an even more obvious and 
emphatic way. The true unity of the Self, of the human indi- 
vidual or of human society, cannot be realized or maintained in 
the worthiest way unless all these important forms of the life of 
the Self are harmoniously exercised. This truth from the philos- 
ophy of mind should assist both science and philosophy in the 
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effecting of a reconcilement which expresses an important part 
of the mission of both. 

And this thought leads us into a domain that is larger than 
the psychological, even where psychology as an empirical science 
and as the philosophy of the Self unite to extend and to culti- 
vate this domain. There is a problem which lies behind and 
underneath all the assumptions of the Kantian criticism, and 
which, when answered, profoundly modifies all the conclusions 
of this criticism. This problem may be brought before the re- 
flective thinker in the form of the following question: What is 
it in human experience that has ontological value? To this 
question, neither the scepticism and agnoticism of Kant, nor that 
of his forerunners or followers in the same line, proposes a 
wholly satisfactory answer. In the Critique of Pure Reason it is 
assumed that those formal, or @ priori, or pure ways of the 
functioning of intellect, which bear the marks of universality and 
necessity, alone impart objectivity to the experience of man. 
But this objectivity has no ontological value, in the stricter mean- 
ing of the word, whether for things or for the Ego itself. The 
intellect creates a system of phenomenal actualities ; but it affords 
no cognition that penetrates the reality of either the Self, or the 
World, or the Absolute. The answer to this same question 
which is given in the Critigue of Practical Reason, as Kant him- 
self understood it, whatever his admiring apologists may claim, 
does not depart in respect of his fundamental positions one hair’s 
breadth from the point established in the earlier work. But it 
does claim to show that the moral law, as it appears in conscious- 
ness and calls forth the feelings of obligation to and respect for 
itself, not only justifies but demands that we should act as though 
certain ideals of human reason had the desired ontological value. 

Now it is just this perplexing, this apparently contradictory 
character of the assumptions with which Kant answers the in- 
quiry, What is it in human experience that has ontological 
value ? which has prevented his philosophy from doing more 
than it has done to fulfill for the last century the truest and 
highest mission of philosophy. No one, indeed, ever conceived 
of that mission more nobly than did he, when he defined his own 
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supreme purpose to be that of making room for faith in the 
verities of morals and religion. But the history of the period 
which has since elapsed only confirms what the history of all 
time since reflective thinking began most explicitly teaches: It is 
neither rational nor possible, on the one hand, to establish philos- 
ophy as a perfect and finished system of superior and incon- 
testable cognitions; nor, on the other hand, as a demonstrated 
conclusion that all human knowledge is devoid of ontological 
value. In a word, philosophy cannot fulfill its mission either by 
trying to rival ‘pure logic’ and ‘pure mathematics’ so-called, 
or by ending in epistemological scepticism or agnosticism. 

It seems to me absolutely essential, in case the mission of phi- 
losophy is to be at all worthily,—however imperfectly, — fulfilled, 
that the basic epistemological problem should be squarely and 
boldly faced ; and that all the resources of information, and all 
the means of guidance which the last century has furnished, and 
which we owe chiefly to the unexampled stirring of thought so 
largely due to Kant, should be employed anew in the attempt at 
its better solution. What is it in human experience that has 
ontological value? Neither scepticism, nor a high and dry 
a priori dogmatism, has answered, or can answer, this question. 
But the critical reflection which attempts it to-day must be better 
informed, more hospitable to the many sides of the life of hu- 
manity, and more sobered by the history of this unfolding life, 
than it was a hundred years ago. 

It also seems to me not arrogant or immodest to affirm that 
the development of philosophy during the nineteenth century 
has made important and permanently valuable contributions to 
the answer to this problem. The growth of the particular 
sciences, the growth of interest in the social life and social well- 
being of man, the growth of the historical spirit under the 
penetrating influence of the conception of development, are the 
principal causes for the improved condition of philosophy since 
the death of Kant. No student of philosophy, however vastly 
inferior to him in critical ability, can wholly escape the helpful 
discipline of these influences. Neither the dogmatism, however 
bigoted and pronounced, nor the scepticism, however shallow 
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and extreme, can be quite the same that it was at the close of the 
eighteenth century. This, too, so far as the thinking of indi- 
vidual philosophers has brought it about, is very largely due to 
Kant. 

It may be premature to suggest any outline of an answer to 
this epistemological problem which would probably win the accep- 
tance, even in a qualified way, of the philosophy of reconciliation 
at the present time. I will use my opportunity, however, to 
suggest in somewhat hazy form the barest outline of such an 
answer ; and I will try not to abuse your patience or my coveted 
opportunity. All cognitive experience, in every aspect and factor 
of it, in the harmony of its true nature, but in subjection to the 
law of development, has ontological value. It is in the total life 
of the cognitive subject, in the evolution of complete and well- 
rounded selfhood, that reality stands revealed. 

This conclusion is justified by the results which have been 
even now attained by the psychology of cognition, when this 
cognition takes the form of so-called sense-perception or of so- 
called self-consciousness ; and whether it be knowledge of things 
or knowledge of self which furnishes the case in hand. Knowl- 
edge of any sort is only gained by the combined activity, and 
the relatively harmonious action, of every so-called faculty, — 
intellect, feeling, and will. Knowledge does not come or grow 
through the activity, whether cultivated or left to run wild, as it 
were, of intellect alone, or of feeling alone, or of volition alone. 
It is always a judgment, and so always indicative of a synthesis 
somehow obtained ; but it is never in fact, and by its essential 
nature it is made impossible that it should ever be conceived of 
as being, a synthesis of intellectual elements alone, or of feel- 
ing-factors alone, or of voluntary or involuntary motor elements 
alone. The cognitive judgment itself is the temporary solution 
of the problem, What is there in experience which has onto- 
logical value ? but it is a solution which reconciles for the time 
being the otherwise conflicting intellectual, affective, and voli- 
tional elements, in the total attitude of the self. And this is 
always an experience of reality. 

When, now, we take these considerations derived from an 
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analysis of the act of knowledge out of their narrow application 
to the individual, and apply them to the experience of the race, 
we have our pathway to a certain measure of success in the mis- 
sion of philosophy lighted up at its entrance, if not indeed 
throughout its entire course. For these considerations lead us 
to a point of view from which to gain an enlarged and a much 
more profound comprehension of the nature of man’s spirit, or 
complex of rational faculties, in its relation to Reality, under the 
conditions implied in its own historical development. As in the 
individual, so in the race, all these so-called faculties codperate 
in the evolution of the total life of man. All of them have onto- 
logical value. All of them have rights which cannot be denied 
or overlooked without prejudice to the totality of human cognitive 
experience. What is called science in the narrower meaning of 
the word turns out to be, when it is expanded and illumined by 
that critical and reflective thinking in which the method of philos- 
ophy consists, a theory of reality. And therefore philosophy 
can never abrogate, or too highly estimate, its rights and its 
power to seek and to find a scientific and speculative system of 
truths which shall furnish a more profound interpretation of the 
principles and the significance of the Universe as known by man. 
Philosophy can never consent to become merely, or chiefly, a 
matter of feeling or a matter of will. It is essentially, and always 
must remain, a matter of scientific and systematic thought over 
the problems of nature and of human life, with a view to their 
progressively improved but always imperfect solution. 

But, again, to refuse to relinquish the attempt at a scientifically 
established and rationally defensible theory of reality, is by no 
means to disparage or neglect the influence and the indispensable . 
service of the zsthetical, ethical, and religious, as well as of all the 
more vaguely social sentiments of human nature. For all these 
sentiments are not only, in fact, influential and actually never to 
be disregarded with impunity ; but they, too, are also functions 
of reason, in the broader and higher meaning of thisterm. They 
too have ontological significance and value. At the risk of 
seeming to overstate the case, or at best to state it but vaguely, 
I will say that the feelings, conceptions, and ideals of art, mo- 
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rality, and religion are, in the name of rational thinking as well as 
by an appeal to the practical interests of mankind, entitled to 
contribute to a theory of Reality. The artistic view of the world, 
— certainly in so far as it can be put into terms of thought, and 
even when it cannot be expressed in clear conceptions or definite 
formulas,— has ontological value. The same thing is true of the 
ethical views of the world. In spite of the restrictive and de- 
pressing influence of the conclusions of the Critigue of Pure 
Reason, Kant is compelled to admit and to defend this truth in 
the Critique of Practical Reason and in the Critique of Judgment. 
If the Ground for our value-judgments cannot be discovered by 
philosophy as somewhere located in the Being of the World, 
then it is not alone our art and our morality that lack ontological 
support ; the structure which we call science is much undermined 
and badly shattered at the same time. 

Emphatically true is a similar claim, when we come to consider 
the judgments of fact, of law, and of worth, together with the 
sentiments which they evoke and to which they appeal, as well 
as the courses of conduct which the will to live right in the sight 
of the Divine Being accepts and sustains. The conception of the 
Being of the World toward which the race, under the influence 
of its more definitively religious experience and through decades 
of centuries of blindly striving, blundering, and yet aspiring life, 
has been working its way, is the conception of a perfect ethical 
Spirit. The great problem of the philosophy of religion to-day 
is the reconciliation, in a way to commend itself to our total 
experience, of this conception with that of the Being of the World 
held to be true from the points of view taken by the particular 
sciences and by systematic philosophy. Here, too, our mission 
should be one of reconciliation, so as to satisfy the better the 
claims made by the totality of man’s complex experience. 

In a word, philosophy must face all the facts and laws of the 
particular sciences with an active intellect, a docile and undis- 
turbed spirit, and a resolute will. At the same time it must feel, 
in the personality of those who cultivate it, those zxsthetical, 
ethical, and religious sentiments which are the permanent but 
developing outfit, as it were, of humanity for its apprehension and 
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comprehension of the Ultimate Reality ; and, above all, it must in 
its systematic pursuit, by the scientific method, recognize the onto- 
logical value of the judgments, and the ontological validity of the 
ideals, which are the correlates of these sentiments. Thus, and 
only thus, can philosophy fulfill its mission, both as harmonizing 
with one another and with itself the particular sciences, and also 
as contributing to the betterment and the uplifting of the life of 
humanity. To bring science, morality, religion, and art, into each 
other’s more intimate presence, to bid them keep peace with one 
another by showing them that they are all parts of one great 
truth, all manifestations of that Unity of Spirit which, amid all 
strifes and destructions of particular realities, abides as the true 
Life of the World, both of things and of selves, —this is, in- 
deed, no light and easy task, no mission to excite either shallow 
hopes or unseemly levity. But neither is it a mission about the 
importance of which one need entertain any doubts ; or about the 
practicability of which, in a way commensurate with all great and 
ever enduring human enterprises, there is ground for discourage- 
ment, much less despair. 

The worlds which Kant left apart, because, as he thought, 
he had demonstrated that they were two, are really one and 
the same World. Reason is not essentially divided against 
itself, or afflicted with a remediless disease of natural antinomies. 
Life has many sides and is full of mysteries. We shall doubt- 
less never compass all its many sides or solve all its mysteries. 
But the World is a Cosmos, —an orderly Whole, a unitary Be- 
ing, known by man as like himself, but rationally believed to be, 
in power, truth, beauty and goodness, infinitely superior to the 
human Self. To reveal and defend the Unity of the Spirit, as 
belonging to the Being of this One World, to bring peace to the 
conceptions and interests which tend to divide and subdivide and 
set in antagonism the many manifestations of this One Life, and 
to exemplify this same Spirit in practical ways, — all this may be 
said to define both the ideal nature and the actual mission of 
philosophy. 

GrorGE TRUMBULL Lapp. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE CONTENT AND VALIDITY OF THE 
CAUSAL LAW:.' 


We have learned to regard the real, which we endeavor to 
apprehend scientifically in universally valid judgments, as a whole 
that is connected continuously in time and in space and by cau- 
sation, and that is accordingly continuously self-evolving. This 
continuity of connection has the following result, viz., every at- 
tempt to classify the sum total of the sciences on the basis of the 
difference of their objects leads merely to representative types, 
z. ¢., to species which glide into one another. We find no gaps 
by means of which we can separate sharply physics and chem- 
istry, botany and zoology, political and economic history and 
the histories of art and religion, or, again, history, philology, and 
the study of the prehistoric. 

As are the objects, so also are the methods of science. They 
are separable one from another only through a division into rep- 
resentative types ; for the variety of these methods is dependent 
upon the variety of the objects of our knowledge, and is, at the 
same time, determined by the difference between the manifold 
forms of our thought, itself a part of the real, with its elements 
also gliding into one another.’ 

The threads which join the general methodology of scientific 
thought with neighboring fields of knowledge run in two main 
directions. In the one direction they make up a closely packed 
cable, whereas in the other their course diverges into all the di- 
mensions of scientific thought. That is to say, first, methodology 
has its roots in logic, in the narrower sense, viz., in the science 
of the elementary forms of our thought which enter into the 
make-up of all scientific methods. Secondly, methodology has 
its source in the methods themselves which actually, and there- 


! This article is an enlargement of a paper read before the Section for Methodology 
of Science, International Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, 1904. The trans- 
lation is by Professor Walter T. Marvin, of Western Reserve University, to whom the 
author wishes to express his sincere thanks. 

2 Cf. the author’s ‘‘ Theorie der Typeneinteilungen,’’ Philesophische Monatshe/te, 
Vol. XXX, Berlin, 1894. 
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fore technically, develop in the various fields of our knowledge 
out of the problems peculiar to those fields. 

It is the office of scientific thought to interpret validly the ob- 
jects that are presented to us in outer and inner perception, and 
that can be derived from both these sources. We accomplish 
this interpretation entirely through judgments and combinations 
of judgments of manifold sorts. The concepts, which the older 
logic regarded as the true elementary forms of our thinking, are 
only certain selected types of judgment, such stereotyped judg- 
ments as those which make up definitions and classifications, and 
which appear independent and fundamental because their subject- 
matter, 7. ¢., their intension or extension, is connected through 
the act of naming with certain words. Scientific methods, then, 
are the ways and means by which our thought can accomplish / 
and set forth, in accordance with its ideal, this universally valid 
interpretation. 

There belongs, accordingly, to methodology a list of problems 
which we can divide, to be sure only 7 adstracto, into three sepa- 
rate groups. First, methodology has to analyze the methods 
which have been technically developed in the different fields of 
knowledge into the elementary forms of our thinking from which 
they have been built up. Next to this work of analysing, there 
comes a second task which may be called a normative one ; for 
it follows that we must set forth and deduce systematically from 
their sources the nature of these manifold elements, their result- 
ing connection, and their validity. To these two offices must be 
added a third that we may call @ fotiori a synthetic one; for 
finally we must reconstruct out of the elements of our thinking, 
as revealed by analysis, the methods belonging to the different 
fields of knowledge and also determine their different scope and 
validity. 

The beginning of another conception of the office of method- 
ology can be found in those thoughts which have become signifi- 
cant, especially in Leibniz’s fragments and drafts of a calculus 
ratiocinator or a spécieuse générale. The foregoing discussion has 
set aside all hope that these beginnings and their recent develop- 
ment may give, of the possibility of constructing the manifold 
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possible methods a priori, i. e., before or independent of experi- 
ence. However, it remains entirely undecided, as it should in 
this our preliminary account of the office ef general methodol- 
ogy, whether or not all methods of our scientific thought will 
prove to be ultimately but branches of one and the same universal 
method, a thought contained in the undertakings just referred to. 
Although modern empiricism, affiliated as it is with natural science, 
tends to answer this question in the affirmative even more defi- 
nitely and dogmatically than any type of the older rationalism, 
still the question is one that can be decided only in the course 
of methodological research. 


The conception of a methodology of scientific thought can be 
said to be almost as old as scientific thought itself ; for it is already 
contained essentially, though undifferentiated, in the Socratic 
challenge of knowledge. None the less, the history of methodol- 
ogy, as the history of every other science, went through the 
course of which Kant has given a classical description. ‘ No one 
attempts to construct a science unless he can base it on some 
idea ; but in the elaboration of it the schema, nay, even the defi- 
nition which he gives in the beginning of his science, corresponds 
very seldom to his idea, which, like a germ, lies hidden in the 
reason, and all the parts of which are still enveloped and hardly 
distinguishable even under microscopical observation.”’ ' 

We are indebted to the Greek, and especially to the Platonic- 
Aristotelian, philosophy for important contributions to the under- 
standing of the deductive method of mathematical thought. It 
was precisely this trend of philosophic endeavor which, though 
furnishing for the most part the foundation of methodological 
doctrine well on into the seventeenth century, offered no means 
of differentiating the methods that are authoritative for our 
knowledge of facts. What Socrates was perhaps the first to call 
‘induction,’ is essentially different, as regards its source and aim, 
from the inductive methods that direct our research in natural 
and mental science. For it is into these two fields that we have 
to divide the totality of the sciences of facts, the material sciences, 
let us call them, in opposition to the formal or mathematical 

'Kant, Av. d. r. V., 2d ed., p. 862. 
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sciences,— ?. ¢., if we are to do justice to the difference between 
sense and self-perception, or ‘ outer’ and ‘inner’ perception. 

Two closely connected forces especially led astray the method- 
ological opinions regarding the material sciences till the end of 
the eighteenth century, and in part until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. We refer, in the first place, to that direction of 
thought which gives us the right to characterize the Platonic- 
Aristotelian philosophy as a ‘concept philosophy’; viz., the 
circumstance that Aristotelian logic caused the ‘concept’ to 
be set before the ‘judgment.’ In short, we refer to that ten- 
dency in thought which directs the attention not to the permanent 
in the world’s occurrences, the uniform connections of events, 
but rather to the seemingly permanent in the things, their 
essential attributes or essences. Thus the concept philosophy, 
as a result of its tendency to hypostasize, finds in the abstract 
general concepts of things, the Ideas, the eternal absolute reality 
that constitutes the foundation of things and is contained in them 
beside the accidental and changing properties.' Here we have 
at once the second force which inspired the ancient methodology. 
These Ideas, like the fundamentally real, constitute that which 
ultimately alone acts in all the coming into existence and the 
going out of existence of the manifold things. In the Aris- 
totelian theory of causation, this thought is made a principle ; 
and we formulate only what is contained in it, when we say that, 
according to it, the efficient and at the same time final causes can 
be deduced through mere analysis from the essential content of 
the effects ; that, in fact, the possible effects of every cause can 
be deduced from the content of its definition. The conceptual 
determination of the causal-relation, and with it in principle the 
sum total of the methods in the material sciences, becomes a 
logical, analytical, and deductive one. These sciences remain 
entirely independent of the particular content of experience as 
this broadens, and so do also the methods under discussion. 

' According to Plato, it is true, the Ideas are separated from the sensible things ; 
they must be thought in a conceptual place, for the space of sense-perception is to be 
understood as non-Being, matter. The things revealed to sense, however, occupy a 


middle position between Being and non-Being, so that they partake of the Ideas. 
In this sense, the statement made above holds also of the older view of the concept 


philosophy. 
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As a consequence, every essential difference between mathe- 
matical thought and the science of causes is done away with in 
favor of a rationalistic construction of the methods of material 
science. Accordingly, throughout the seventeenth century, the 
ideal of all scientific method becomes, not the inductive method 
that founded the new epoch of the science of to-day, but the de- 
ductive mathematical method applied to natural scientific research. 
The flourish of trumpets with which Francis Bacon hailed the 
onslaught of the inductive methods in the natural science of the 
time, helped in no way; for he failed to remodel the traditional, 
Aristotelian-Scholastic conception of cause, and, accordingly, 
failed to understand both the problem of induction and the mean- 
ing of the inductive methods of the day.’ Descartes, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, and related thinkers develop their mathesis universalis 
after the pattern of geometrical thinking. Leibniz tries to adapt 
his spécieuse générale to the thought of mathematical analysis. 
The old methodological conviction gains its clear-cut expression 
in Spinoza’s doctrine: Aliguid efficitur ab aliqua re” means 
aliquid sequitur ex ejus definitione.” 

The logically straight path is seldom the one taken in the 
course of the history of thought. The new formulation and solu- 
tion of problems influence us first through their evident signifi- 
cance and consequences, not through the traditional presupposi- 
tions upon which they are founded. Thus, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when insight into the precise difference 
between mental and physical events gave rise to pressing need 
for its definite formulation, no question arose concerning the 
dogmatic presupposition of a purely logical (analytisch) relation- 
ship between cause and effect ; but, on the contrary, this presup- 
position was then for the first time brought clearly before 
consciousness. It was necessary to take the roundabout way 
through occasionalism and the preéstablished harmony, includ- 
ing the latter’s retreat to the omnipotence of God, before it was 
possible to raise the question of the validity of the presupposition 
that the connection between cause and effect is analytic and 
rational. 


1Cf. the articles on Francis Bacon by Chr. Sigwart in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
XII, 1863, and XIII, 1864. 
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Among the leading thinkers of the period this problem was 
recognized as the cardinal problem of contemporaneous philos- 
ophy. It is further evidence how thoroughly established this 
problem must have been among the more deeply conceived 
problems of the time in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
that Hume and Kant were forced to face it, led on, seemingly 
independently of each other, and surely from quite different pre- 
suppositions and along entirely different ways. The historical 
evolution of that which from the beginning has seemed to phi- 
losophy the solving of her true problem, has come to pass in a 
way not essentially different from that of the historical evolution 
in all other departments of human knowledge. Thus, in the last 
third of the seventeenth century, Newton and Leibniz succeeded 
in setting forth the elements of the infinitesimal calculus ; and, in 
the fifth decade of the nineteenth century, Robért Mayer, Helm- 
holtz, and perhaps Joule, formulated the law of the conservation 
of energy. 

In one essential respect Hume and Kant are agreed in the 
solution of the new, and hence contemporaneously misunderstood, 
problem. Both realized that the connection between the various 
causes and effects is not a rational analytic, but an empirical syn- 
thetic one. However, the difference in their presuppositions as 
well as method caused this common result to make its appear- 
ance in very different light and surroundings. In Hume's empiri- 
cism the connection between cause and effect appears as the mere 
empirical result of association ; whereas in Kant’s rationalism this 
general relation between cause and effect becomes the funda- 
mental condition of all possible experience, and is, as a conse- 
quence, independent of all experience. It rests, as a means of 
connecting our ideas, upon an inborn uniformity of our thought. 

Thus the way was opened for a fundamental separation of the 
inductive material-scientific from the deductive mathematical 
method. For Hume mathematics becomes the science of the 
relations of ideas, as opposed to the sciences of facts. For Kant 
philosophical knowledge is the knowledge of the reason arising 
from concepts, whereas the mathematical is that arising from the 
construction of concepts. The former, therefore, studies the par- 
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ticular unly in the universal ; the latter, the universal in the par- 
ticular, nay, rather in the individual. 

Both solutions of the new problem which in the eighteenth 
century supplant the old and seemingly self-evident presupposi- 
tion, appear accordingly embedded in the opposition between the 
rationalistic and empiristic interpretation of the origin and validity 
of our knowledge, the same opposition that from antiquity runs 
through the historical development of philosophy in ever new 
digressions. 

Even to-day the question regarding the meaning and the 
validity of the causal connection stands between these contrary 
directions of epistemological research ; and the ways leading to 
its answer separate more sharply than ever before. It is there- 
fore more pressing in our day than it was in earlier times to find 
a basis upon which we may build further epistemologically and 
therefore methodologically. The purpose of the present paper 
is to seek such a basis for the different methods employed in the 
sciences of facts. 


As has already been said, the contents of our consciousness, 
which are given us immediately in outer and inner perception, 
constitute the raw material of the sciences of facts. From these 
various facts of perception we derive the judgments through which 
we predict, guide, and shape our future perception in the course 
of possible experience. These judgments exist in the form o1 
reproductive ideational processes, which, if logically explicit, be- 
come inductive inferences in the broader sense. These inferences 
may be said to be of two sorts, though fundamentally only two 
sides of one and the same process of thought ; they are in part 
analogical inferences and in part inductive inferences in the narrower 
sense. The former infers from the particular in a present percep- 
tion, which in previous perceptions was uniformly connected with 
other particular contents of perception, to a particular that re- 
sembles those other contents of perception. In short, they are in- 
ferences from a particular to a particular. After the manner of 
such inferences we logically formulate, for example, the repro- 
ductive processes, whose conclusions run: ‘ This man whom I see 
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before me, is attentive, feels pain, will die’ ; ‘this meteor will prove 
to have a chemical composition similar to known meteors, and 
also to have corresponding changes on its surface as the result 
of its rapid passage through our atmosphere.’ The inductive in- 
ferences in the narrower sense argue, on the contrary, from the 
perceptions of a series of uniform phenomena to a universal, 
which includes the given and likewise‘all possible cases, in which 
a member of the particular content of the earlier perceptions is 
presupposed as given. In short, they are conclusions from a par- 
ticular to a universal that is more extensive than the sum of the 
given particulars. For example: ‘All men have minds, will die’; 
‘all meteoric stones will prove to have this chemical composition 
and those changes of surface.’ 

There is no controversy regarding the inner similarity of both 
these types of inference or regarding their outward structure; or, 
again, regarding their outward difference from the deductive in- 
ferences, which proceed not from a particular to a particular or 
general, but from a general to a particular. 

There is, however, difference of opinion regarding their inner 
structure and their inner relation to the deductive inferences. 
Both questions depend upon the decision regarding the meaning 
and validity of the causal relation. The contending parties are 
recruited essentially from the positions of traditional empiricism 
and rationalism and from their modern offshoots. 

We maintain first of all : 

1. The presupposition of all inductive inferences, from now on 
to be taken in their more general sense, is, that the contents of 
perception are given to us uniformly in repeated perceptions, 
7. é¢., in uniform components and uniform relations. 

2. The condition of the validity of the inductive inferences lies 
in the thoughts that “he same causes will be present in the unob- 
served realities as in the observed ones, and that /hese same causes 
will bring forth the same effects. 

3. The conclusions of all inductive inferences have, logically 
speaking, purely prodlematic validity, z. ¢., their contradictory op- 
posite remains equally thinkable. They are, accurately expressed, 
merely hypotheses, whose validity needs verification through future 
experience. 
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The first mentioned presupposition of inductive inference must 
not be misunderstood. The paradox that nothing really repeats 
itself, that each stage in nature’s process comes but once, is just 
as much and just as little justified as the assertion, everything has 
already existed. It does not deny the fact that we can discrim- 
inate in the contents of our perceptions the uniformities of their 
components and relations, in short, that similar elements are 
present in these ever new complexes. This fact makes it possi- 
ble that our manifold perceptions combine to make up one con- 
tinuous experience. Even our paradox presupposes that the 
different contents of our perceptions are comparable with one 
another, and reveal accordingly some sort of common nature. 
All this is not only a matter of course for empiricism, which 
founds the whole constitution of our knowledge upon habits, but 
must also be granted by every rationalistic interpretation of ‘the 
structure of knowledge. Every one that is well-informed knows 
that what we ordinarily refer to as facts already includes a theory 
regarding them. Kant judges in this matter precisely as Hume 
did before him and Stuart Mill after him. ‘If cinnabar were 
sometimes red and sometimes black, sometimes light and some- 
times heavy, if a man could be changed now into this, now into 
another animal shape, if on the longest day the fields were some- 
times covered with fruit, sometimes with ice and snow, the faculty 
of my empirical imagination would never be in a position, when 
representing red color, to think of heavy cinnabar.”’ ' 

The assumption that in recurring perceptions similar elements 
of content, as well as of relation, are given, is a necessary con- 
dition of the possibility of experience itself, and accordingly of all 
those processes of thought which lead us, under the guidance of 
previous perceptions, from the contents of one given perception 
to the contents of possible perceptions. 

A tradition from Hume down has accustomed us to associate 
the relation of cause and effect not so much with the uniformity 
of coexistence as with the uniformity of sequence. Let us for 
the present keep to this tradition. Its first corollary is that the 
relation of cause and effect is to be sought in the uninterrupted 

‘Kant, Ar. r. V., tsted., pp. too f. 
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flow and connection of events and changes. The cause becomes 
the uniformly preceding event, the constant antecedens, the effect 
the uniformly following, the constant conseguens, in the course of 
the changes that are presented to consciousness as a result of 
foregoing changes in our sensorium. 

According to this tradition that we have taken as our point of 
departure, the uniformity of the sequence of events is a necessary 
presupposition of the relation between cause and effect. This 
uniformity is given us as an element of our experience; for we 
actually find uniform successions in the course of the changing 
contents of perception. Further, as all our perceptions are in 
the first instance sense-perceptions, we may call them the sensory 
presupposition of the possibility of the causal relation. 

In this presupposition, however, there is much more involved 
than the name just chosen would indicate. The uniformity of 
sequence lies, as we saw, not in the contents of perception as 
such, which are immediately given to us. It arises rather through 
the fact that, in the course of repeated perceptions, we apprehend 
through abstraction the uniformities of their temporal relation. 
Moreover, there lie in the repeated perceptions not only uniform- 
ities of sequence, but also uniformities of the qualitative content 
of the successive events themselves, and these uniformities also 
must be apprehended through abstraction. Thus these uniform 
contents of perception make up series of the following form : 


a, 6, 
a, b, 
“ “ 


“ 


a, 6, 


The presupposition of the possibility of the casual relations in- 
cludes, therefore, more than mere perceptive elements. It in- 
volves the relation of different, if you will, of peculiar contents of 
perception, by virtue of which we recognize a,=—> 6,... a, => 06, 
as events that resemble one another and the event a, #> 6, qual- 
itatively as well as in their sequence. There are accordingly in- 
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volved in our presupposition reproductive elements which indi- 
cate the action of memory. In order that I may in the act of 
perceiving a, => 4, apprehend the uniformity of this present con- 
tent with that of a,=—> 4, and a, => 4,, these earlier perceptions 
must in some way, perhaps through memory,' be revived with 
the present perception. 

In this reproduction there is still a further element, which can 
be separated, to be sure, only ix aédstracto from the one just 
pointed out. The present revived content, even if it is given in 
memory as an independent mental state, is essentially different 
from the original perception. It differs in all the modifica- 


_ tions in which the memory of lightning and thunder could differ 


from the perception of their successive occurrence, or, again, the 
memory of a pain and the resulting disturbance of attention 
could differ from the corresponding otiginal experience. How- 
ever, as memory, the revived experience presents itself as a pic- 
ture of that which has been previously perceived. Especially is 
this the case in memory properly so called, where the peculiar 
space and time relations individualize the revived experience. If 
we give ta this identifying element in the associative process a 
logical expression, we shall have to say that there is involved in 
revival, and especially in memory, an awareness that the present 
ideas recall the same content that was previously given us in 
perception. To be sure, the revival of the content of previous 
perceptions does not have to produce ideas, let alone memories. 
Rapid, transitory, or habitual revivals, stimulated by associative 
processes, can remain unconscious, 7. ¢., they need not appear 
as ideas or states of consciousness. Stimulation takes place, 
but consciousness does not arise, provided we mean by the term 
‘consciousness’ the genus of our thoughts, feelings, and voli- 
tions. None the less it must not be forgotten that this aware- 
ness of the essential identity of the present revived content with 
that of the previous perception can be brought about in every 

1 It is not our present concern to ascertain how this actually happens. The psy- 
chological presuppositions of the present paper are contained in the theory of repro- 
duction that I have worked out in connection with the psychology of speech in the 


articles on ‘‘ Die psychologischen Grundlagen der Beziehungen zwischen Sprechen 
und Denken.”” Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie, 11, 11, und VII; cf. Note 1, 
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such case of reproduction. How all this takes place is not our 
present problem. 

We can apply to this second element in the reproductive 
process, which we have found to be essential to the causal rela- 
tion, a Kantian ,term, ‘ Recognition.’ This term, however, is to 
be taken only in the sense called for by the foregoing statements ; 
for the rationalistic presuppositions and consequences which mark 
Kant’s “Synthesis of Recognition” are far removed from the 
present line of thought. 

We may, then, sum up our results as follows: In the presuppo- 
sition of a uniform sequence of events, which we have accepted 
from tradition as the necessary condition of the possibility of the 
causal relation, there lies the thought that the contents of per- 
ception given us through repeated sense-stimulation are related 
to one another through a reproductive recognition. 

The assumption of such reproductive recognition is not justi- — 
fied merely in the cases so far considered. It is already neces- 
sary in the course of the individual perceptions a and 4, and hence 
in the apprehension of an occurrence. It makes the sequence 
itself in which @ and 6 are joined possible; for in order to 
apprehend 4 as following upon a, in case the perception of a 
‘ has not persisted in its original form, a must be as far revived and 
recognized upon é’s entrance into the field of perception as it has 
itself passed out of that field. Otherwise, instead of 4 following 
upon a and being related to a, there would be only the relation- 
less change from a to 4. This holds generally and not merely in 
the cases where the perception of a has disappeared before that 
of 4 begins, ¢. g., in the case of lightning and thunder, or where 
it has in part disappeared, ¢. g., in the throwing of a stone. 

We have represented a as an event or change, in order that 
uniform sequences of events may alone come into consideration 
as the presupposition of the causal relation. But every event has 
its course in time, and is accordingly divisible into many, ulti- 
mately into infinitely many, shorter events. Nowif 4 comes only 
an infinitely short interval later than a, and by hypothesis it must 
come later than a, then a corresponding part of @ must have dis- 
appeared by the time appears. But the infinitesimal part of a 
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perception is just as much out of all consideration as would be 
an infinitely long perception ; all which only goes to show that 
we have to substitute intervals of finite length in place of this 
purely conceptual analysis of a continuous time interval. This 
leaves the foregoing discussion as it stands. If 4 follows a after 
a perceptible finite interval, then the flow or development of @ 
by the time of 4’s appearance must have covered a course corre- 
sponding to that interval; and all this is true even though the 
earlier stages of @ remain unchanged throughout the interval 
preceding 4’s appearance. The present instant of flow is distinct 
from the one that has passed, even though it takes place in pre- 
cisely the same way. The former, not the latter, gives the basis 
of relation which is here required, and therefore the former must 
be reproduced and recognized. This thought also is included in 
the foregoing summary of what critical analysis shows to be in- 
volved in the presupposition of a uniform sequence. 

In all this we have already abandoned the field of mere percep- 
tion which gave us the point of departure for our analysis of 
uniform sequence. We may call the changing course of percep- 
tion only in the narrower meaning the sensory presupposition of 
the causal relation. In order that these changing contents of 
perception may be known as like one another, as following one 
another, and as following one another uniformly, they must be 
related to one another through a recognitive reproduction. 

Our critical analysis of uniform sequence is, however, not yet 
complete. To relate to one another the contents of two ideas 
always requires a process at once of identifying and of differentiat- 
ing, which makes these contents members of the relation, and 
which accordingly presupposes that our attention has been directed 
to each of the two members as well as to the relation itself, — in 
the present case, to the sequence. Here we come to another 
essential point. We should apply the name ‘thought’ to every 
ideational process in which attention is directed to the elements 
of the mental content and which leads us to identify with one 
another, or to differentiate from one another, the members of this 
content.' The act of relating, which knows two events as similar, 


‘Cf. the author’s ‘‘ Umrisse zur Psychologie des Denkens,’’ in PAr/osophische 
Abhandlungen Chr. Sigwart . . . gewidmet, Tiibingen, 1900. 
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as following one another, indeed, as following one another uni- 
formly, is therefore so far from being a sensation that it must be 
claimed to be an act of thinking. The uniformity of sequence 
of a and 6 is therefore an act of relating on the part of our 
thought, so far as this becomes possible solely through the fact 
that we at one and the same time identify with one another and 
differentiate from one another @ as cause and 6 as effect. We 
say ‘‘at one and the same time,” because the terms identify- 
ing and differentiating are correlatives which denote two dif- 
ferent and opposing sides of one and the same ideational proc- 
ess viewed logically. Accordingly, there is here no need of 
emphasizing that the act of relating, which enables us to think @ 
as cause and @ as effect, is an act of thought also, because it pre- 
supposes on our part an act of naming which raises it to being a 
component of our formulated and discursive thought. We there- 
fore think aas cause and é as effect in that we apprehend the 
former as uniform antecedens and the latter as uniform consequens. 


Have we not the right, after the foregoing analysis, to inter- 
pret the uniform sequence of events solely as the necessary pre- 
supposition of the causal relation? Is it not at the same time 
the adequate presupposition? Yes, is it not the causal relation 
itself? As we know, empiricism since Hume has answered the 
last question in the affirmative, and rationalism since Kant has 
answered it in the negative. 

We, too, have seemingly followed in our discussion the course of 
empiricism. At least, I find nothing in that discussion which a 
consistent empiricist might not be willing to concede; 2. ¢., if he is 
ready to set aside the psychological investigation of the actual proc- 
esses which we here presuppose and make room for a critical anal- 
ysis of the content of the relation of cause and effect.' However, 

1 The difference between the two points of view can be made clearer by an illus- 
tration. The case that we shall analyze is the dread of coming into contact with fire. 
The psychological analysis of this case has to make clear the mental content of the 
dread and its causes. Such dread becomes possible only when we are aware of the 
burning that results from contact with fire. We could have learned to be aware of 
this either immediately through our own experience, or mediately through the com- 


munication of others’ experience. In both cases it is a matter of one or repeated ex- 
periences. In all cases the effects of earlier experiences equal association and recall, 
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the decision of the question whether or not empiricism can de- 
termine exhaustively the content that we think in the causal rela- 
tion, depends upon other considerations than those which we 
have until now been called upon to undertake. We have so far 


which, in turn, result in recognition. The recognition explaining the case under dis- 
cussion arises thus. The present stimuli of visual perception arouse the retained im- 
pressions of previous visual perceptions of fire and give rise to the present perception 
(apperception) by fusing with them. By a process of interweaving, associations are 
joined to this perception. The apperceptively revived elements which lie at the 
| basis of the content of the perception are interwoven by association with memory ele- 
. | . ments that retain the additional contents of previous perceptions of fire, viz., the 
a burning, or, again, are interwoven with the memory elements of the communications 
regarding such burning. By means of this interweaving, the stimulation of the apper- 
ceptive element transmits itself to the remaining elements of the association complex. 
The character of the association is different under different conditions. If it be founded j 
only upon one experience, then there can arise a memory or a recall, in the wider 
4 sense, of the foregoing content of the perception and feeling at the time of the burn- 
| ing, or, again, there can arise a revival wherein the stimulated elements of retention ] 
remain unconscious. Again, the words of the mother tongue that denote the previous 
| mental content, and which likewise belong to the association complex (the apperceiv- 
ing mass, in the wider sense), can be excited in one of these three forms and in addi- 
| tion as abstract verbal ideas. Each one of these forms of verbal discharge can lead 
to the innervations of the muscles involved in speech, which bring about some sort of 
oral expression of judgment. Each of these verbal reproductions can be connected 
| with each of the foregoing sensory (sach/ichen) revivals, Secondly, if the association 
be founded upon repeated perceptions on the part of the person himself, then all the 
afore-mentioned possibilities of reproduction become more complicated, and, in addi- 
tion, the mental revivals contain, more or less, only the common elements of the 
previous perceptions, 7. ¢., reappear in the form of abstract ideas or their correspond- 
ing unconscious modifications. In the third case the association is founded upon a 
communication of others’ experience. For the sake of simplicity, let this case be con- 
fined to the following instance. The communication consisted in the assertion : ‘ All 
fire will burn upon contact.’ Moreover, this judgment was expressed upon occasion 
of imminent danger of burning. There can then arise, as is perhaps evident, all the 
possibilities mentioned in the second case, only that here there will be a stronger ten- 
HT dency toward verbal reproduction and the sensory reproduction will be less fixed. 
| In the first two cases there was connected with the perception of the burning 
|| an intense feeling of pain. In the third the idea of such pain added itself to the vis- | 
ual perception of the moment. The associated elements of the earlier mental con- 
j . tents belong likewise to the apperceiving mass excited at the moment, in fact to that ; 
A part of it excited by means of association processes, or, as we can again say, depend- 
) ing upon the point from which we take our view, the associative or apperceptive com- 
pletion of the content of present perception. If these pain elements are revived as L 
memories, i. ¢., as elements in consciousness, they give rise to a new disagreeable \ 
feeling, which is referred to the possible coming sensation of burning. If the mental } 
modifications corresponding to these pain elements remain unconscious, as is often \ 
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only made clear what every critical analysis of the causal relation 
has to concede toempiricism. In reality the empiristic hypoth- 
esis is inadequate. To be sure, the proof of this inadequacy is 
not to be taken from the obvious argument which Reid 


possible, there arises none the less the same result as regards our feeling, only with 
less intensity. This feeling-tone we call the dread. , 

As a result of the sum total of the revivals actual and possible, there is finally pro- 
duced, according to the particular circumstances, either a motor reaction or an inhibit- 
ant of such reaction. Both innervations can take place involuntarily or voluntarily. 

The critical analysis of the fact that we dread contact with fire, has another pur- 
pose and accordingly proceeds on other lines. It must make clear under what pre- 
suppositions the foresight that lies at the basis of such dread is valid for future 
experience. It must then formulate the actual process of revival that constitutes the 
foundation of this feeling as a series of judgments, from which the meaning and inter- 
connection of the several judgments will become clear. Thus the critical analysis 
must give a logical presentation of the apperceptive and associative processes of revival. 

For this purpose the three cases of the psychological analysis reduce themselves to 
two: viz., first, to the case in which an immediate experience forms the basis, and 
secondly, to that in which a variety of similar mediately or immediately communicated 
experiences form such basis. 

In the first of these logically differentiated cases, the transformation into the speech 
of formulated thought leads to the following inference from analogy : 


Fire A burned. 
Fire B is similar to fire A. 


Fire B will burn. 
In the second case there arises a syllogism of some such form as : 
All fire causes burning upon contact. 
This present phenomenon is fire. 


This present phenomenon will cause burning upon contact. 
Both premises of this syllogism are inductive inferences, whose implicit meaning be- 
comes clear when we formulate as follows : 
All heretofore investigated instances of fire have burned, therefore all fire 
burns. 
The present phenomenon manifests some properties of fire, will conse- 
quently have all the properties thereof. 


The present phenomenon will, in case of contact, cause burning. 


The first syllogism goes from the particular to the particular. The second proves 
itself to be (contrary to the analysis of Stuart Mill) an inference that leads from the 
general to the particular, For the conclusion is the particular of the second parts of 
the major and minor premises; and these second parts of the premises are inferred 
from their first parts in the two possible ways of inductive inference. The latter do 
not contain the case referred to in the conclusion, but set forth the conditions of carry- 
ing a result of previous experience over to a new case with inductive probability, in 
other words, the conditions of making past experience a means of foreseeing future 
experience. It would be superfluous to give here the symbols of the two forms of in- 
ductive inference. 
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raised against the empiricism of Hume, and which compelled 
Stuart Mill in his criticism of that attack’ to abandon his empir- 
istic position at this point. No doubt the conclusion to which 
we also have come for the time being, goes much too far, the 
conclusion that the cause is nothing but the uniform avntecedens 
and the effect merely the uniform conseguens. Were it true, as 
we have hitherto assumed, that every uniformly preceding event 
is to be regarded as cause and every uniformly following event 
as effect, then day must be looked upon as cause of night and 
night as cause of day. 

Empiricism can, however, meet this objection without giving 
up its position ; in fact, it can employ the objection as an argu- 
ment in its favor; for this objection affects only the manifestly 
imperfect formulation of the doctrine, not the essential arguments. 

It should have been pointed out again and again in the fore- 
going exposition, that only in the first indiscriminating view of 
things may we regard the events given us in perception as the 
basis of our concepts of cause and effect. All these events are 
intricately mixed, those that are given in self perception as well 
as those given in sense perception. The events of both groups 
flow along continuously. Consequently, as regards time, they 
permit a division into parts, which division proceeds, not indeed 
for our perception, but for our scientific thought, in short, 
conceptually, into infinity. The events of sense perception per- 
mit also conceptually of infinite division in their spatial relations. 

It is sufficient for our present purpose, if we turn our attention 
to the question of divisibility in time. This fact of divisibility 
shows that the events of our perception, which alone we have 


We remain within the bounds of logical analysis, if we state under what conditions 
conclusions follow necessarily from their premises, viz., the conclusions of arguments 
from analogy and of syllogisms in the narrower sense, as well as those of the fore- 
going inductive arguments. For the inference from analogy and the two forms of in- 
ductive inference, these conditions are the presuppositions already set forth in the text 
of the present paper, that in the as yet unobserved portion of reality the like causes 
will be found and they will give rise to like effects. For the syllogism they are the 
thought that the predicate of a predicate is the (mediate) predicate of the subject. 
Only the further analysis of these presuppositions, which is undertaken in the text, 
leads to critical considerations in the narrower sense. 

1A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, Bk. 111, ch. v, 2 6. 
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until now brought under consideration, must be regarded as 
systems of events. We are therefore called upon to apportion 
the causal relations among the members of these systems. 
Only for the indiscriminating view of our practical Weltan- 
schauung is the perceived event a the cause of the perceived 
event 6. The more exact analysis of our theoretical apprehen- 
sion of the world compels us to dissect the events a and é into 
the parts @,, ag, @,, — 5,, 4g, 6,, and, where occasion calls for it, 
to continue the same process in turn for these and further com- 
ponents. We have accordingly to relate those parts to one 
another as causes and effects which, from the present standpoint 
of analysis, follow one another uniformly and tmmediately, viz., 
follow one another so that from this standpoint no other inter- 
vening event must be presupposed. In this way we come to 
have a well ordered experience. The dispositions to such experi- 
ence which reveal themselves within the field of practical thought, 
taught man long before the beginning of scientific methods not 
to connect causally day and night with one another, but the 
rising and setting of the sun with day and night. The theo- 
retical analysis, indeed, goes farther. It teaches that in what is 
here summed up as rising of the sun and yonder as day, there 
lie again intricate elements requiring special attention, in our own 
day extending perhaps to the lines of thought contained in the 
electro-dynamic theory of light and ofelectrons. Still the ways of 
thought remain the same on all the levels of penetrating analysis. 
We have throughout to relate to one another as cause and effect 
those events which, in a well ordered experience, must be re- 
garded as following one another immediately. The cause is 
then the immediate uniform antecedens, the effect the zmmediate 
uniform consequens. Otherwise stated, the perceived events that 
we are accustomed, from the standpoint of the practical Weltan- 
schauung, to regard as causes and effects, ¢. g., lightning and 
thunder, from the theoretical apprehension of the world prove 
to be infinitely involved collections of events, whose elements 
must be related to one another as causes and effects in as 
far as they can be regarded as following one another immedi- 
ately. No exception is formed by expressions of our rough way 
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of viewing and describing which lead us without hesitation to 

regard as cause one out of the very many causes of an event, and 

this, too, not necessarily the immediate uniformly preceding event. 
All this lies rather in the nature of such a hasty view. 

_ The present limitation of uniform sequence to cases of imme- 

diate sequence, sets aside then the objection from which we started, 

in that it adopts as its own the essential point in question. 

Moreover, the way that leads us to this necessary limitation 
goes farther: it leads to a strengthening of the empiristic position. 
It brings us to a point where we see that the most advanced 
analysis of intricate systems of events immediately given to us 
in perception as real, nowhere reveals more than the simple fact 
of uniform sequence. Again, where we come to regard the in- 
tervals between the events that follow one another immediately 
as very short, there the uniformity of the time relation makes, it 
would seem, the events for us merely causes and effects ; and, as 
often as we have occasion to proceed to the smaller time differ- 
ences of a higher order, the same process repeats itself; for we 
dissect the events that make up our point of departure into ever 
more complex systems of component events, and the coarser 
relations of uniform sequence into ever finer immediate ones. 
Nowhere, seemingly, do we get beyond the field of events in 
uniform sequence, which finally have their foundation in the facts 
of perception from which they are drawn. Thus there follows 
from this conceptual refinement of the point of departure only 
the truth that nothing connects the events as causes and effects 
except the immediate uniformity of sequence. 

Nonetheless, we have to think the empiristic doctrine to the 
bottom, if we desire to determine whether or not the hypothesis 
which it offers is really sufficient to enable us to deduce the 
causal relation. 

For this purpose let us remind ourselves that the question at 
issue is, whether or not this relation is merely a temporal con- 
nection of events that are given to us in perception or that can 
be derived from the data of perception. 

Besides, let us grant that this relation is as thoroughly valid 
for the content of our experience as empiricism has always, and 
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rationalism nearly always, maintained. We presuppose, therefore, 
as granted, that every event is to be regarded as cause, and 
hence, in the opposite time relation, as effect, mental events that 
are given to us in self perception no less than the physical whose 
source is our sense perception. In other words, we assume that 
the totality of events in our possible experience presents a closed 
system of causal series, 7. ¢., that every member within each 
of the contemporary series is connected with the subsequent 
ones, as well as with the subsequent members of all the other 
series, backward and forward as cause and effect ; and therefore, 
finally, that every member of every series stands in causal rela- | 
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tionship with every member of every other series. We do not 
then, for the present purpose, burden ourselves with the hypothe- 
sis which was touched upon above, that this connection is to be 
thought of as a continuous one, viz., that other members can be 
inserted ad infinitum between any two members of the series. | 

We maintain at the same time that there is no justification for 
separating from one another the concepts, causality and inter- 
action. This separation is only to be justified through the meta- 
physical hypothesis that reality consists in a multitude of inde- 
pendently existing substances inherently subject to change, and 
that their mutual interconnection is conditioned by a common 
dependence upon a first infinite cause." Every connection be- 
tween cause and effect is mutual, if we assume with Newton that 
to every action there is an equal opposing reaction. 

In that we bring the totality of knowable reality, as far as it is 
analyzable into events, under the causal relation, we may regard 
the statement that every event requires us to seek among uni- 
formly preceding events for the sufficient causes of its own reality, 
viz., the general causal law, as the principle of all material 
sciences. For all individual instances of conformity to law which 
we can discover in the course of experience, are from this point 
of view only special cases of the general universal conformity to 
law which we have just formulated. 

1 This doctrine began in the theological evolution of the Christian concept of God. 
It was first fundamentally formulated by Leibniz. It is retained in Kant’s doctrine 
of the harmonia generaliter stabilita and the latter’s consequences for the critical 


doctrine of the mundus intelligibilis. Hence it permeates the metaphysical doctrines 
of the systems of the nineteenth century in various ways. 
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For the empiristic interpretation, the (general) causal law is 
only the highest genus of the individual cases of empirically 
synthetic relations of uniform sequence. Starting from these 
presuppositions, it cannot be other than a generalization from 
experience, 2. ¢., a carrying over of observed relations of uniform, 
or, as we may now also say, constant sequence to those which 
have not been or cannot be objects of observation, as well as to 
those which we expect to appear in the future. Psychologically 
regarded, it is merely the most general expression of an expec- 
tation, conditioned through associative reproduction, of uniform 
sequence. It is, therefore, —to bring Hume's doctrine to a con- 
clusion that the father of modern empiricism himself did not 
draw, —a species of temporal contiguity. 

The general validity which we ascribe to the causal law is ac- 
cordingly a merely empirical one. It can never attain dpodeic- 
tic or even assertorical validity, but purely that type of proble- 
matic validity which we may call ‘real’ in contradistinction to the 
other type of problematic validity attained in judgments of 
objective as well as of subjective and hypothetical possibility.’ 
No possible progress of experience can win for the empiristically 
interpreted causal law any other than this real problematic valid- 
ity ; for experience can never become complete @ parte post, nor 
has it ever been complete a parte ante. The causal law is valid 
assertorically only, in so far as it sums up, purely in the way 
of an inventory, the preceding experiences. We call such as- 
sumptions, drawn from well-ordered experience and of inductive 
origin, ‘ hypotheses,’ whether they rest upon generalizing inductive 
inferences in the narrower sense, or upon specializing inferences 
from analogy. They, and at the same time the empiristically 
interpreted causal law, are not hypotheses in the sense in which 
Newton rightly rejected all formation of hypotheses,’ but are 
such as are necessarily part of all methods in the sciences of 


1 Cf. the author’s Logi#, Bd. I, 2 61. 

2«* Rationem vero harum gravitatis proprietatum ex phenomenis nondum potui de- 
ducere, et hypotheses non fingo. Quwicguid enim ex phanomenis non deducitur, hy- 
pothesis vocanda est; et hypotheses seu metaphysice, seu physice, seu qualitatum oc- 
cultarum, seu mechanicz, in philosophia experimentali locum non habent. In hac 
philosophia propositiones deducuntur ex phzenomenis, et reddunter generales per 
inductionem.’’ Newton, at the end of his chief work. 
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facts in as far as the paths of research lead out beyond the con- 
tent given immediately in perception to objects of only possible 
experience. 

The assertion of Stuart Mill, in opposition to this conclusion, 
that the cause must be thought of as the “ invariable antecedent ”’ 
and, correspondingly, the effect as the “invariable consequent, 
does all honor to the genius of the thinker; but it agrees by 
no means with the empiristic presuppositions which serve as the 
basis for his conclusions. For, starting from these presupposi- 
tions, the “invariable sequence”’ can only mean one that is uni- 
form and constant according to past experience, and that we 
henceforth carry over to not yet observed events as far as these 
prove in conformity with it, and in this way verify the anticipation 
contained in our general assertion. The same holds of the asser- 
tion through which Mill endeavors to meet the above-mentioned 
objection of Reid, viz., that the unchanging sequence must at the 
same time be demonstrably an “ unconditional” one. The lan- 
guage in which experience speaks to us knows the term ‘the 
unconditioned’ as little as the term ‘the unchangeable,’ even 
though this have, as Mill explains, the meaning that the effect 
“will be, whatever supposition we may make in regard to all 
other things,”’ or that the sequence will “be subject to no other 
than negative conditions.” For in these determinations there 
does not lie exclusively, according to Mill, a probable prediction 
of the future. ‘It is mecessary to our using the word cause, that 
we should believe not only that the antecedent always fas been 
followed by the consequent, but that as long as the present con- 
stitution of things endures, it always w#// be so.”” Likewise, Mill, 
the man of research, not the empiristic logician, asserts that 
there belongs to the causal law, besides this generality referring 
to all possible events of uniform sequence, also an “ undoubted 
assurance’’; although he could have here referred to a casual 
remark of Hume.? Such an undoubted assurance, “ that for 


1 Logic, Bk. III, ch. v, 2 2. 

2 Jbid, 3 6 and at the end of 3 2. Hume says in a note to Section VI of his Zn- 
quiry concerning Human Understanding: ‘*We ought to divide arguments into 
demonstrations, proofs, and probabilities. By proofs meaning such arguments from ex- 
perience as leave no room for doubt or opposition.’’ The note stands in evident con- 
trast to the well-known remarks at the beginning of Section IV, pt. i: 
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every event... there is a law to be found, if we only know 
where to find it,”” evidently does not know of a knowledge re- 
ferred exclusively to experience. 

Hence, if the causal law is, as empiricism to be consistent 
must maintain, only a general hypothesis which is necessarily 
subject to verification as experience progresses, then it is not 
impossible that in the course of experience events will appear 
that are not preceded or followed uniformly by others, and that 
accordingly cannot be regarded as causes or effects. According 
to this interpretation of the causal law, such exceptional events, 
whether in individual or in repeated cases of perception, must be 
just as possible as those which in the course of preceding ex- 
perience have proved themselves to be members of series of con- 
stant sequence. On the basis of previous experience, we should 
only have the right to say that such exceptional cases are less 
probable ; and we might from the same ground expect that, if 
they could be surely determined, they would only have to be 
regarded as exceptions to the rule and not, possibly, as signs of 
a misunderstood universal non-uniformity of occurrence. No 
one wants to maintain an empirical necessity, 7. ¢., a statement 
that so comprehends a present experience or an hypothesis de- 
veloped on the basis of present experience that its contradictory 
is rationally impossible. An event preceded by no other im- 
mediately and uniformly as cause, would, according to traditional 
usage, arise out of nothing. An event that was followed im- 
mediately and constantly by no other, would accordingly be an 
event that remained without effect, and, did it pass away, it must 
disappear into nothing. The old thought, well known in its 
scholastic formulation, ex nihtlo nihil fit, in nihilum nihil potest 
reverti, is only another expression for the causal law as we have 
interpreted it above. The contradictories to each of the clauses 
of the thought just formulated, that something can arise out of 
nothing and pass into nothing, remain therefore, as a conse- 
quence of empiricism, an improbable thought, to be sure, but 
none the less a thought to which a real possibility must be 
ascribed. 

It was in all probability this that Stuart Mill wished to convey 
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in the much debated passage: ‘‘I am convinced that any one 
accustomed to abstraction and analysis, who will fairly exert his 
faculties for the purpose, will, when his imagination has once 
learnt to entertain the notion, find no difficulty in conceiving that 
in some one, for instance, of the many firmaments into which side- 
real astronomy now divides the universe, events may succeed 
one another at random without any fixed law ; nor can anything 
in our experience, or in our mental nature, constitute a sufficient, 
or indeed any, reason for believing that this is nowhere the 
case.” For Mill immediately calls our attention to the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Were we to suppose (what it is perfectly possible to 
imagine) that the present order of the universe were brought to 
an end, and that a chaos succeeded in which there was no fixed 
succession of events, and the past gave no assurance of the 
future ; if a human being were miraculously kept alive to witness 
this change, he surely would soon cease to believe in any uni- 
formity, the uniformity itself no longer existing.” ' 

We can throw light from another side upon the thought that 
lies in this outcome of the empiristic interpretation of the causal 
law. If we still desire to give the name ‘ effect’ to an event that 
is preceded uniformly by no other, and that we therefore have to 
regard as arising out of nothing, then we must say that it is the 
effect of itself, 7. ¢., its cause lies in its own reality, in short, that 
it is causa sui. Therefore the assumption that a causa sui has 
just as much real possibility as have the causes of our experience 
which are followed uniformly by another event, is a necessary 
consequence of the empiristic view of causation. ‘This much 
only remains sure, there is nothing contained in our previous ex- 
perience that in any way assures us of the validity of this pos- 
sible theory. 

The empiristic doctrine of causation requires, however, still 
further conclusions. Our scientific, no less than our practical 
thought has always been accustomed to regard the relation be- 
tween cause and effect not as a matter of mere sequence, not 
therefore as a mere formal temporal one. Rather it has always, 
in both forms of our thought, stood for a rea/ relation, 2. ¢., for 


' Logic, Bk. III, ch. xxi, 2 1. 
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a relation of dynamic dependence of effect upon cause. Accord- 
ingly, the effect arises out of the cause, is engendered through 
it, or brought forth by it. 

The historical development of this dynamic conception of cause 
is well known. The old anthropopathic interpretation, which 
interpolates anthropomorphic and yet superhuman intervention 
between the events that follow one another uniformly, has main- 
tained itself on into the modern metaphysical hypotheses. It 
remains standing wherever God is assumed as the first cause for 
the interaction between parts of reality. It is made obscure, but 
not eliminated, when, in other conceptions of the world, imper- 
sonal nature, fate, necessity, the absolute identity, or an abstrac- 
tion related to these, appears in the place of God. On the 
other hand, it comes out clearly wherever these two tenden- 
cies of thought unite themselves in an anthropopathic pan- 
theism. That is, it rests only upon a difference in strength 
between the governing religious and scientific interests, whether 
or not the All-One which unfolds itself in the interconnection 
and content of reality is thought of more as the immanent God, 
or more as substance. Finally, we do not change our position, 


if the absolute, self-active being (in all these theories a first 


cause is presupposed as causa sui) is degraded to a non-intel- 
lectual will. 

However, the dynamic interpretation of cause has not remained 
confined to the field of these general speculations, just because it 
commanded that field so early. There is a second branch, 
likewise early evolved from the stem of the anthropopathic inter- 
pretation, the doctrine that the causal relations of dependence are 
effected through ‘forces.’ These forces adhere to, or dwell in, 
the ultimate physical elements which are thought of as masses. 
Again, as spiritual forces they belong to the ‘ soul,’ which in turn 
is thought of as a substance. In the modern contrast between 
attractive and repulsive forces, there lies a remnant of the Em- 
pedoklean opposition between Love and Hate. In the various 
old and new hylozoistic tendencies, the concepts of force and its 
correlate, mass, are eclectically united. In consistent materialism 
as well as spiritualism, and in the abstract dynamism of energetics, 
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the one member is robbed of its independence or even rejected 
in favor of the other. ’ 

It is evident in what light all these dynamic conceptions appear, 
when looked at from the standpoint of consistent extreme empiri- 
cism. These ‘forces,’ to consider here only this one of the 
dynamic hypotheses, help to explain nothing. The physical 
forces, or those which give rise to movement, are evidently not 
given to us as contents of sense perception, and at the most they 
can be deduced as non-sensuous foundations, not as contents 
of possible sense perception. The often and variously expressed 
belief that self perception reveals to us here what our senses leave 
hidden, has proved itself to be in all its forms a delusion. The 
forces whose existence we assume have then an intuitable con- 
tent only in as far as they get it through the uniformities present 
in repeated perceptions, which uniformities are to be ‘explained’ » 
through them. But right here their assumption proves itself to 
be not only superfluous but even misleading ; for it makes us 
believe that we have offered an explanation, whereas in reality 
we have simply duplicated the given by means of a fiction, quite 
after the fashion of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas. This endeavor 
to give the formal temporal relations between events, which we 
interpret as causes and effects, a dynamic real substructure, shows 
itself thus to be worthless in its contributions to our thought. 
The same holds true of every other dynamic hypothesis. The 
critique called forth by these contributions establishes therefore 
only the validity of the empiristic interpretation. 

If, however, we have once come so far, we may not hold our- 
selves back from the final step. Empiricism has long ago taken 
this step, and the most consistent among its modern German rep- 
resentatives has aroused anew the impulses that make it neces- 
sary. Indeed, if we start from the empiristic presuppositions, we 
must recognize that there lies not only in the assumption of forces, 
but even in the habit of speaking of causes and effects, “a clear 


' Alongside of these dynamic theories, there are to be found mechanical ones that 
arose just as early and from the same source, viz., the practical We/tamschauung. It 
is not part of our purpose to discuss them. Their first scientific expression is to be 
found in the doctrine of effluences and pores in Empedokles and in Atomism. 
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trace of fetishism.’’ We are not then surprised when the state- 
ment is made: The natural science of the future, and accordingly 
science in general, will, it is to be hoped, set aside these concepts 
also on account of their formal obscurity. For, so it is explained, 
repetitions of like cases in which a is always connected with 4, 
viz., in which like results are found under like circumstances, in 
short, the essence of the connection of cause and effect, exists 
only in the abstraction that is necessary to enable us to repicture 
the facts. In nature itself there are no causes and effects. Die 
Natur ist nur einmal da. 

It is, again, Stuart Mill the man of research, not the empiricist, 
that opposes this conclusion, and indeed opposes it in the form that 
Auguste Comte had given it in connection with thoughts that can 
be read into Hume’s doctrine. Comte’s “ objection to the word 
cause is a mere matter of nomenclature, in which, as a matter of 
nomenclature, I consider him to be entirely wrong. . . . By re- 
jecting this form of expression, M. Comte leaves himself without 
any term for marking a distinction which, however incorrectly 
expressed, is not only real, but is one of the fundamental dis- 
tinctions in science.”’' 

For my own part, the right seems to be on the side of Comte 
and his recent followers in showing the old nomenclature to be 
worn out, if viewed from the standpoint of empiricism. If the re- 
lation between cause and effect consists alone in the uniformity of 
‘sequence which is hypothetically warranted by experience, then 
it can be only misleading to employ words for the members of 
this purely formal relation that necessarily have a strong tang 
of real dynamic dependence. In fact, they give the connection in 
question a peculiarity that, according to consistent empiricism, 
it does not possess. The question at issue in the empiristically 
interpreted causal relation is a formal functional one, which is not . 
essentially different, as Ernst Mach incidentally acknowledges, 
from the interdependence of the sides and angles of a triangle. 

Here two extremes meet. Spinoza, the most consistent of the 
dogmatic rationalists, finds himself compelled in his formulation 
of the analytic interpretation of the causal relation handed down 

1 Logic, Bk. III, ch. v, 26. 
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to him to transform it into a mathematical one. Mach, the most 
consistent of recent German empiricists, finds himself compelled 
to recognize that the empirically synthetic relation between cause 
and effect includes no other form of dependence than that which 
is present in the functional mathematical relations. (In Germany - 
empiricism steeped in natural science has supplanted the naive 
materialism saturated with natural science.) That the mathe- 
matical relations must likewise be subjected to a purely empirical 
interpretation, which even Hume denied them, is a matter of 
course. 

However, this agreement of two opposing views is no proof 
that empiricism is on the right road. The empiristic conclusions 
to which we have given our attention, do not succeed in defining 
adequately the specific nature of the causal relation ; on the con- 
trary, they compel us to deny such a relation. Thus they cast 
aside the concept that we have endeavored to define, 7. ¢., the 
judgment in which we have to comprehend whatever is peculiar to 
the causal connection. But one does not untie a knot by deny- 
ing that it exists. 

[ Zo be concluded. | 


BENNO ERDMANN. 
Bonn UNIVERSITY. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 
28, 29, AND 30, 1904. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Association was held at 
the University of Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, December 28, 29, and 30, 1904. On the after- 
noon of Wednesday the session was commemorative of Kant 
(+ February 12, 1804), the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology assisting. On Thursday morning there was a joint 
session with the American Psychological Association. After 
the President’s address on Thursday evening, a smoker of the 
Philosophical and Psychological Associations was held at the 
Colonnade Hotel. At the business meeting of the Association 
the Treasurer presented the following report : 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR THE YEA ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1904. 


Expenses. 
$ 45.16 
25.68 
3-18 
80 
Smoker at Princeton ..... .............. 39-90 
$445.22 
Balance on 101.43 
$216.65 
Receipts. 
Balance on hand January t............. $ 45-43 
134-10 
4.12 
Contributions to Princeton smoker 33-00 
$216.65 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John Dewey, Columbia University ; Vice-President, J. 
A. Leighton, Hobart College; Secretary and Treasurer, John 
Grier Hibben, Princeton University ; Members of the Executive 
Committee for two years (in place of W. A. Hammond and F. J. 
E. Woodbridge, retired), H. N. Gardiner, Smith College, R. B. 
Perry, Harvard. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of the Harvard Faculty 
of Philosophy to hold the next meeting at Cambridge, in con- 
nection with the formal opening of the Emerson Hall of Phi- 
losophy, and also to invite the Western Philosophical Association 
and the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology to 
meet with us. 

It was voted to express the thanks of the Association to the 
Provost and the authorities of the University of Pennsylvania for 
the hospitality accorded to the Association. 

The Association also expressed by rising vote its recognition 
and appreciation of the efficient services of the retiring Secretary, 
Professor H. N. Gardiner. 

The following new members of the Association were elected : 
Professor John E. Russell (Williams), Professor George Santa- 
yana (Harvard), President William Douglas Mackenzie (Hartford 
Theol.), Professor I. M. Bentley (Cornell), Dr. Philip H. Fogel 
(Princeton), Professor Cassius Jackson Keyser (Columbia), Pro- 
fessor William James (Harvard). 

The following are the abstracts of the papers read at the 
meeting : 


Knowledge as the Subject of Epistemology. Watrter T. 

MARVIN. 

The subject of epistemology is not knowledge in all the rich- 
ness and complexity of the concrete. Its subject is not only an 
abstraction, but an abstraction idealized. In brief, it is knowledge 
completely rationalized. We admit at once that no such knowl- 
edge exists as a concrete psychosis, but we hope to show that it 
does exist as an element in some psychoses. A complete list of 
concrete instances of cognition would include psychoses all the 
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way from dawning intelligence to reasoning. In the higher 
instances analysis would reveal three distinct elements : First, 
a non-rational element, an element of invention or discovery ; 
secondly, a rational, a reflective, a cautious or conservative ele- 
ment, an awareness of the judgment involved and an inhibitant 
of any tendency to go beyond the warranted ; thirdly, an aware- 
ness that our knowledge is about to result in conduct. The first 
and third of these elements are non-rational. All discovery is 
ultimately accidental and non-logical. It is a spontaneous shoot- 
ing-the-right-way on the part of our brain paths. We can call 
it successful, but not valid. Health, drugs, and stimulants may 
increase inventiveness. Logic can do so only indirectly. Again, 
in actual life conduct has to be venturesome. The reason can 
never give us complete assurance what its outcome will be. This 
leaves the second element alone a truly rational element. Its 
office is to narrow down the field of risk in both the foregoing 
elements. It can help us to discovery only by preventing us 
from going far afield, by keeping our hypotheses within the 
limits that promise success. It can verify our hypotheses by 
ascertaining whether or not they have worked. A study of this 
rational element shows that it is engaged only with present data. 
It does not predict. In its extreme form, 7. ¢., complete ration- 
ality, it would tend to block all venturesomeness on the part of 
knowledge. It would be Descartes’s methodic doubt, or again it 
would be a scholasticism. In short, our degree of rationality 
should depend upon our cognitive needs, for excessive rationality 
can make us morbidly hypercritical or unprogressive. However, 
it is this struggle of the mind toward complete rationality, that 
may be alone called valid or invalid, and that forms the true 
subject of epistemological study. 


The Something in Thought Besides Idea. Enpwarp S. STEELE. 

The most obtrusive symbol of thought is that of image or pic- 
ture, 7. ¢., of idea. A second more fundamental symbolism is 
afforded by language, wherein thought appears as discourse. 
The common logic, in the judgment form, seems to cover both, 
but difficulties arise in the psychological application. Locke's 
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definition of knowledge pushes ideas out of perception into the 
position of objects. Hume abolishes perception and leaves only 
ideas, thus virtually excluding the logical function. Reid restores 
the ideas to the inside of perception, where they take their place 
as terms in a judgment. This is done in sense perception as 
well as elsewhere, and the predication is thus made the universal 
norm of thought. The failure of Locke’s definition was due to 
his conceiving in terms of reflection what ought to have been 
construed as pure spontaneity. The judgment as thus studied 
appears to contain ideas and also an extra-ideal element, — the 
latter the goal of this paper. Dr. James recognizes under the 
term ‘psychic fringe’ an extra-ideal factor in consciousness 
which corresponds ultimately with that here in view. The some- 
thing besides idea is vested in what has long been known as 
‘logical form.’ Logical form is exhibited in certain uniformities 
of thought which run counter to objective content and of such 
psychological distinctions as intuition and reflection, etc. It is 
not a physical determination, but part of the meaning of the 
thought ; not, however, any part of its objective content, there- 
fore to be referred to a subjective content, if thereby we under- 
stand merely a sense which is for the thought process only. 
The copula is the pivot of the logical function. It has meaning, 
since it really makes the judgment; yet it has no objective refer- 
ence, nor is it an idea of any kind, since it would then be merely 
one of a series and without binding power. The copula is not 
an isolated item, but a member in a closed system of logical 
schematism. It mediates between the subject, 7. ¢., the thing, 
and the predicate, 7. ¢., what the thing is. Only in one or the 
other of these capacities is the matter of thought itself thought. 
Logical content is merely of functional value and its ontological 
application is purely illusive. 


The Growth of Concepts. Grorce R. Monrcomery. 

A concept is a more elaborate affair than is usually thought 
and depends for its meaning upon other concepts with which it 
is used, those nearest it in the analytic-synthetic process con- 
tributing most to its definition. It grows only as other concepts 
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grow. Concepts are to be regarded as variable functions one 
of another as calculus uses the word function. In calculus a 
number is not a magnitude but expresses a relation, and therefore 
the notions of calculus are best fitted to represent the mobility 
of concepts, 7. ¢., to represent the transitive states as well as 
the substantive states, and to represent the dynamic view of logic 
without losing the graspableness of structural psychology. With 
this representation of the growth of concepts, we can see that in 
the analytic-synthetic process the whole depends for its meaning 
upon the parts and shares in every change which they undergo. 
The epistemological unit, therefore, is not the sensation, nor the 
term, nor the proposition with the copula, but the analytic-syn- 
thetic triad. The proposition with the copula is merely one leg 
of the analysis. A judgment like ‘it rains,’ or ‘ John struck 
James,’ is an ordinary concept, and is thus to be regarded in 
grammar and logic. 


Truth and Practice. A. E. Taytor. [Read by title.] 


The Metaphysical Status of Universals. Wi_mon H. SHELDon. 

Whatever is concrete has a positive metaphysical reality, 
though perhaps not the highest degree of reality. The universal 
is supposed by many to be essentially not concrete, and therefore 
to havea lower metaphysical status than concrete individual facts 
or events. This supposition rests on a misapprehension of the 
nature of a universal. It should be defined, not as a permanent 
entity incapable of complete realization in experience and indif- 
ferent thereto, but as a particular image or response f/us a fringe, 
a suggestion of further possible similar images or responses, 
which the former, having been associated with similars, gradually 
acquires. The suggestion is not due merely to the mind or the 
intention of the thinker, but is a case of the general habit-taking 
tendency of our experience. The difference between individual 
and universal thus appears to be one of function; when we use 
the suggestive quality of a particular image or response, it is a 
universal, otherwise it is an individual case merely. This defini- 
tion of the universal in dynamic or transitive terms enables us to 
regard it as something concrete, while still we surrender none of 
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its logical properties that are of use in thinking. And therefore, 
since the suggestive quality is a concrete identifiable property, 
the universal has as high a metaphysical status as the individual 
fact or event. 


Kant’s Doctrine of the Basis of Mathematics. Josian Royce. 

The certainty of mathematical science depends, according to 
Kant, entirely upon the necessity which our forms of perception 
possess, which forms are for us absolutely predetermined by our 
constitution. The mathematicians since the time of Kant have 
tended more and more to follow the very direction which he 
would have warned them not to follow. Namely, they have on 
the whole increasingly forsaken the method of trusting to per- 
ceptual construction as a means of mathematical demonstration. 
Geometry without diagrams is now the order of the day amongst 
the most vigorous students of the bases of geometry. A Kan- 
tian form of intuition, if you can prove its existence in our own 
nature, has absolutely no interest as the foundation of any mathe- 
matical science, except in so far as it may suggest to some 
mathematician the particular ideal topics upon which he finds it 
convenient to build up a mathematical theory. On the other 
hand, the immortal soul of the Kantian doctrine of the forms of 
intuition remains this, that thinking itself is a kind of experience, 
that true thinking is synthetic as well as analytic, is engaged in 
construction of a peculiar kind, and not in mere barren analyses 
such as the statement that ‘all rational animals are rational.’ 
Kant was right that the novelties of mathematical science are due 
to the observation of the results of constructive processes. 
Kant’s theory of the basis of mathematics has thus been in one 
respect wholly abandoned, and properly so, by the modern logic 
of mathematics. In another respect, precisely in so far as Kant 
declared that constructive synthesis and observation of its ideal 
results are both necessary for mathematics, Kant was unques- 
tionably right. And as nobody before him had so clearly seen 
this fact, and as the progress of mathematical logic since his time 
has been so profoundly influenced by his criticisms, we owe to 
him an enormous advance in our reflective insight in this field. 
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Kant’s Attitude towards Idealism and Realism. Epwarp 

FRANKLIN BUCHNER. 

This paper contributes to the important question in the inter- 
pretation of the critical philosophy, as to its idealistic or realistic 
outcome, by attempting to get at Kant’s own notions of what 
these two rival philosophical theories taught during the eigh- 
teenth century, instead of tracing the logical implications of the 
fundamental tenets of Kant’s system. A sketch of the early 
history of the interpretation of the Critigue of Pure Reason is 
given, beginning with Garve’s review of the book in 1782 and 
ending with Schopenhauer’s well-known criticism. A compre- 
hensive list of passages from Kant’s books and fragments is then 
arranged chronologically under the headings: his conception of 
idealism and realism, his classification of the idealists and real- 
ists, his own impressions and convictions of what he taught, and 
the rejoinders to his critics and his refutations of idealism. The 
advantage of this method is that it offers the student a more his- 
toric and a more psychological basis for evaluating his teach- 
ings. A genetic interpretation can be accomplished through an 
acquaintance with his intention and his great motives. The 
study reaches these conclusions: (1) Kant’s criticism of the ex- 
tant forms of idealism and realism turns upon an ambiguity which 
creeps in in his use of the terms ‘ external,’ ‘ outside us,’ ‘ experi- 
ence,’ etc. Several excursus on the transcendental object and its 
outside-us-ness, thrown into the current of his criticisms, mix up 
his doctrine of perception in such a way that confusion arises. 
(2) Against Berkeleiaf idealism Kant urges his doctrine of 
things-in-themselves ; and later he argues from the existence of 
things in space. His appeal to zoumena, when he falls behind 
these hypothetical realities in wishing to refute those who inter- 
pret experience without such criteria, makes this doctrine vital, 
and not nominal in his system. (3) In 1787 and later, Kant’s 
thinking shifted to psychological grounds, and drew its strength 
from his theory of ‘internal consciousness’ under its empirical 
forms, but proceeded contradictorily to the content of the De- 
duction and the Paralogisms. (4) A point of view for recon- 
ciling Kant’s real and apparent inconsistencies may be found in 
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the following distinction: (2) As to experience and: knowledge, 
he intended to teach a new idealism and was an idealist ; (4) as 
to faith, he intended to teach a new realism and was a realist. 
Criticism was thus an articulation of ideal-realism or real- 
idealism. 
The Present Significance of Kant’s Ethics. W. CaLpwe t. 
This significance is due, of course, to Kant’s spiritual philosophy 
of human nature. This spiritual philosophy is implied in all pres- 
ent and recent attempts to treat the moral judgment as one of valu- 
ation. (Moore’s attempt, ¢. g., to find the absolutely good in things, 
is mistaken.) It is also implied in recent epistemological assump- 
tions about personality. And it constitutes a basis for the theory 
of sovereignty or autonomy implied in the ethic of Social Democ- 
racy. Neo-Hegelian criticism of Kant’s moral standard has over- 
looked the two more socialized expressions given to it by Kant. 
The independence of ethic, both of metaphysic and naturalism, is 
an important part of Kant’s teaching, —the fact that ethics is 
more calculated to give to, than to take from, metaphysic, — the 
latter thing having been tried unsuccessfully by the English Neo- 
Hegelians until the recent criticisms of Bradley and Taylor. 
Again, Kant’s emphasis on the standard as the law of personal 
dealing in a social realm frees us from many of the difficulties of 
the much vaunted /e/eological moral philosophy of the present, — 
casuistry and indifferentism and indeterminateness being the faults 
of the latter. Kant’s version of the standard is also the one 
that is most consonant with a true theory of moral progress. 


The Significant and the Non-essential in the Atsthetics of 
Kant. James H. Turts. 


We may single out as the more essential elements of Kant’s 
thought the following: (1) The social reference implied in the 
esthetic judgment. The zxsthetic may be said to ‘find me’ 
more deeply and broadly than the agreeable. When we analyze 
the implications of this deeper and broader consciousness, we 
find inevitably social implications. Kant suggested this. The 
psychological basis of it is stated more fully in the pretcritical 
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lectures on empirical psychology, edited by Pélitz, in which the 
zsthetic feeling is defined as that which is apprehended through 
a social sense. (2) The emphasis upon the freedom and the en- 
larging quality of the esthetic consciousness. Thisis shown: (a) 
in the doctrine that beauty is subjective ; (4) in the intrinsic or 
immediate interest of the esthetic attitude, which Kant expresses 
by the word ‘ disinterested’ or ‘contemplative.’ (c) The principle 
reaches a more positive content in the doctrine that the zsthetic 
attitude is one of heightened or enhanced life. Pleasure is an 
accompaniment but not the total psychosis. The change in the 
old concept of Zweckmdassigkeit, from an objective concept to a 
subjective reference, shifts the focus of the zsthetic in favor of free- 
dom in both appreciation and creation. (d) This enhancement 
of life is not formal only. In the ‘ esthetic idea’ there is the 
conception of the enlargement of content. The esthetic is thus 
distinguished both from the routine of habit and from the ab- 
stract contents of scientific interest. (3) The recognition of the 
negative or tensional factor in the consciousness of the sublime. 
(4) The treatment of the zxsthetic as an organic part of life 
and philosophy. It is fatal to the zsthetic to be abstracted from 
full experience ; and conversely philosophy in seeking a point of 
view for considering life as a whole cannot ignore the zsthetic 
phases of consciousness as above indicated. 


The Influence of Kant on Theology. Grorce WILLIAM Knox. 


In the pre-Kantian period, theology was compound of Scripture 
teaching and Greek philosophy. The doctrine of God was trans- 
cendent, ontological, a priori, based on innate ideas and developed 
by deductive logic. 

The effect of the Kantian criticism was three-fold : 

(1) The doctrine that God was unknowable led some theolo- 
gians to the position that theology was therefore impossible ; 
but on the same basis others substituted faith for rational proc- 
esses, and taught that, though God is unknowable by the reason, 
He has revealed Himself by prophets, the conception of God 
being itself unchanged from its pre-Kantian form. 

(2) Alarger and more influential body of theologians attempted 
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a reconstruction of the doctrine itself. They rejected the notion 
of God’s transcendence and sought to find Him immanent in the 
processes of the mind, either, with the followers of Schleiermacher, 
in the religious feelings by which we know Him immediately, or, 
with the followers of Schelling and Hegel, through the processes 
of thought. These schools took the statements of the older 
theology as symbols of the understanding and attempted to trans- 
late them into pure ideas of the spirit. To them the Trinity 
became the center of Christianity, though taught in forms not 
apprehended by the orthodox schools. 

(3) A third movement may be classed as Neo-Kantian. It is 
practical, and professes to be scientific in the strict sense. | Its 
field is the religious consciousness which can find satisfaction 
only in God. The religious instincts are held to be as authorita- 
tive as the other instincts, and as fitting for investigation. The 
emphasis is upon ethics, for the moral nature in man reveals 
itself in a conflict between the ideal and the actual, a conflict 
which terminates in victory only as man is delivered by God, who 
is thus preéminently the Redeemer. He is known as the righteous 
and loving Father through whom is deliverance from fear and 
sin. This conception of God is derived historically through the 
prophets and apostles, the revelation culminating in Jesus. 
Hence the school lays great stress on history, and insists that the 
essential thing in Christianity is this, that its God is the God of 
the conscience. Religion in its highest form finds expression in 
right living with our fellow men. This is possible only in a re- 
deemed community, and the school puts in the foreground the 
thought of the Kingdom of God, in which each man is at once 
an end in himself and a means for the realization of a perfect 
social order. 


Kant and Aquinas. Brorner Curysostom. 


Naturally the period of five such centuries as separated Kant 
and Aquinas must have occasioned a great, if not a radical, differ- 
ence in the respective view-points. The struggle between the 
spiritual and the temporal that waxed so fierce at times around 
the young Count of Aquino helped to develop in him the habit 
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of weighing opposite tenets and searching for a principle of recon- 
ciliation. The result is seen in his Summa theologica. This at 
once suggests Kant’s great problem of harmonizing dogmatism 
and skepticism. But his exaggerated distrust of the principles 
of authority, the isolation in which he passed his life, and the 
hard and fast lines of his mathematical training, all tended to 
withdraw him from the world of fact and reality and frustrated 
his great purpose. With Aquinas, on the other hand, extensive 
travel, special training under the best of teachers, notably Albert 
the Great, and the thought that his life ought to be spent in 
doing good to many others, all combined to give breadth of 
view, to add observation and experiment to mere speculation, and 
to quicken that sympathy with his fellow man which is a condi- 
tion of rightly understanding them. Kant has done good service 
‘in recalling the subjective limitations of our cognitive faculties ; 
but it were well to compare what Aquinas has written on the 
same topic, and particularly concerning the necessity and the 
function of an active intellect or power of abstraction. 


Wundtian Feeling Analysis and the Genetic Significance of 
Feeling. Marcaret Firoy WasHBURN. 
[This paper was published in full in the January number of 
this Review. ] 


The Isolation of Minds. Dickinson S. MILLER. 

(1) What is called the subject of consciousness, or conscious- 
ness as distinct from its ‘contents,’ or again the unity of con- 
sciousness, resolves itself into a relation between ‘contents’ ; 
a relation which is ultimate, that is, not further analyzable. It 
may most simply be called coexperience or empirical conjunc- 
tion. (2) Contents not bearing this relation to each other are 
isolated in an ultimate sense. A group of coexperienced con- 
tents which as a whole is isolated, is what is called a state or field 
of consciousness. To it every other state or field is, in Clifford’s 
term, ejective. The consciousness of another is ejective to mine, 
and my consciousness of yesterday ejective to my present con- 
sciousness. (3) The disjunction of experiences is absolute. The 
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same may be said of their conjunction. It is the disjunction of 
experiences that presents the chasm over which knowledge has 
somehow to pass. A consciousness foreign to my own is for me 
a ‘thing-in-itself’ (or ‘for itself’). To say that we can know 
nothing of things-in-themselves is to say that we can know noth- 
ing of our neighbor’s mind. (4) To say that one content can be 
in two fields at once, or that a field may be a part of a larger 
field without consciousness of the fact, is to contradict oneself. 
(5) The absolute discontinuity between fields of consciousness 
must be recognized by such doctrines of panpsychism as would 
transfer the continuities of the physical world of science to a 
world of sentiency. (6) The category of ejectivity or disjunction 
is of peculiar interest for the theory of knowledge. It cannot be 
derived from direct experience. Does the mind, then, possess it 
a priori? It is not necessary to assume this. The value of 
some conceptions lies not in their content, but in their function. 
Thus the conception of nothing is in the main a certain fixed 
indisposition to entertain the thought of anything. The concep- 
tion of infinity is the fixed indisposition to entertain the thought of 
an end. So the conception of ejectivity is the fixed indisposition 
to contemplate the content of a conceived foreign field as part 
of my own conceived field. The necessity is avoided by turning 
attention alternately to one and to the other, and thus, with the 
aid of time, allowing a real disjunction to divide them. 


The Nature of Consciousness. FREpERicK J. E. WoopsRIDGE. 


Consciousness cannot be defined in isolation, but only as it is 
given with a variety of contents as different as ideas and things, 
as an instance of that type of existence which may be described 
as the existence of different things together. Space, time, and 
species are other instances of the same type, and afford such 
striking parallels to consciousness that consciousness may be de- 
fined as of the same general nature, viz., as a form of con- 
tinuum or connection between objects. Such a definition reduces 
the problem of the relation of consciousness to other things to 
the problem of the relation of a continuum to the things con- 
tained, and excludes such problems as interaction and parallelism. 
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It forbids the description of contents as states of consciousness. 
It defines the isolation of individual consciousnesses, and by show- 
ing that different consciousnesses can be related only indirectly, 
clarifies the character of theories and perception. The distinctive 
feature of the connection of objects in consciousness is that in 
such connection they become representative, not of things of a 
totally different nature, but of each other, and thus make know]- 
edge possible. It is to be noted that both the actual contents 
and limitations of knowledge are determined, not by the relation 
of consciousness to objects, but by the relation of objects to each 
other. The esse of the content is thus never fercip~i, but knowl- 
edge is palpably realistic. The most crucial instance of this 
realism is the discovery that consciousness has antecedent condi- 
tions of existence. These conditions appear to be events of the 
world which is eventually in consciousness, so that consciousness 
may be regarded as a special form of continuum or connection 
in which the events of the world may exist. When the world 
becomes known, it has not been transformed into ideas, but has 
simply been connected in a new way. For the clarifying of this 
connection the idea of a continuum is suggestive. 


A Suggestive Case of Nerve Anastomosis. Grorce TRUMBULL 

Lapp. 

This particular case of nerve anastomosis was performed by 
Dr. Harvey Cushing, of Baltimore, in the spring of I9g02. It 
consisted of uniting the distal end of the facial nerve, which 
had been completely severed by a bullet wound, with the cen- 
tral end of the accessory nerve of the shoulder. On the tenth 
day after the operation the patient was sent home, provided with 
a small galvanic battery for electrical treatment, and required to 
exercise his facial muscles daily before a mirror. By persistent 
efforts at voluntary control during 287 days, at the end of this 
period the action of the individual groups of muscles of the face 
had quite completely returned, and could be effected without 
associated movements of the shoulder or contraction in other 
facial muscles, and emotional expression had considerably im- 
proved, although not to the same extent. An analysis of the 
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phenomena seems to show that, under the stimulus of will, the 
cortical center of the accessory nerve had assumed new and more 
complicated functions ; the higher visual, emotional, and volun- 
tary centers had somehow established new connections with this 
lower center; and the cortical center of the facial nerve had 
found the way to control the facial muscles by the round-about 
path of the center of the accessory nerve. Some evidence also 
exists to induce the belief that these intra-cerebral readjustments 
had resulted in myelinating hitherto undeveloped nerve-fibers. 
Such astonishing results from persistent volitional efforts seem 
to add their testimony to scores of other facts in discrediting 
both the idealistic and the psycho-physical parallelistic theories 
of the relations of body and mind. 


The System of Values. Huco MUnsTERBERG. 

The aim is to classify our absolute values, those experiences 
which we appreciate for their own sake, and, secondly, to ex- 
amine whether one common principle controls the whole system. 
If we seek absolute values, we must take the standpoint of im- 
mediate experience and not the standpoint of causal science, 
which is itself the product of valuation, inasmuch as it has trans- 
formed reality in the service of certain valuable logical purposes. 
We find values in four spheres : in related experiences, in isolated 
experiences, in the changes of experience, and in the supplemen- 
tations of experience. Each time we have to separate the given 
and the created values. In the related experiences we find the 
value of validity to which we submit; it is given as existential 
knowledge and created as scientific knowledge. In isolated ex- 
periences we find the value of perfection which we enjoy; it is 
given in harmony and created in beauty of art. In the changes 
of experiences we find the value of achievement which we ap- 
prove ; it is given as development and created as civilization. In 
the supplements to experience we find the value of completeness 
in which we believe; it is given as religious conviction and 
created as philosophical conviction. Each of these eight values 
refers either to the outer world, or to fellowmen, or to the self. 
We have accordingly existential knowledge of objects, of sub- 
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jects, and of obligations ; scientific knowledge of causal truth, - 
historical truth, and logical truth; harmony in natural beauty, 
sympathy, happiness ; beauty of arts in fine arts, poetry, music ; 
development in natural progress, social progress, self-realization ; 
civilization in technique, law, and morality ; religion in God, im- 
mortality, providence; philosophy in epistemology, practical phi- 
losophy, metaphysics. There is one category common to all 
these classes of values: the category of identity. As the same 
simple principle of attraction controls the changes of the phys- 
ical world from the falling apple to the moving star, the same 
principle of identity determines value in the world of subjects 
from the beauty of a circle or the truth of arithmetic to the 
highest morality and philosophy and religion. It is impossible 
to demonstrate this in a short abstract of a paper which is itself 
a short abstract of a forthcoming book. 


Consciousness in the Brutes. Grorce V. N. DEARBorRN. 

The composition, structure, and metabolic activity of proto- 
plasm is an adequate basis for consciousness as a series of senti- 
ent activities. Its uniqueness among materials makes it a reason- 
able locus for the mental process, also unique. Its ‘molecule’ 
is by far the most complex known, and its metabolism, of inde- 
scribable complexity, the only one which is continually self- 
adjusting. If matter be considered as a vortex of forces, the rela- 
tion of the biogenic metabolism to consciousness is all the more 
easily presumed. The protoplasm of the simplest animals is 
probably as complex chemicophysically as that of the most com- 
plicated animals, and so demands the sentient concomitant. The 
analogy of structure and of function between man and the 
‘ highest’ brutes amounts to a demonstration of their conscious- 
ness through the calculus of probabilities; and if there is a 
‘break’ in the protoplasmic continuity between the most intel- 
ligent animal, man, and the simplest animal, amoeba, the burden 
of proving it rests wholly on its claimants. On this basis the 
consciousness of all animals in some degree or other may be 
fairly assumed, and the nature of the vital process in protoplasm 
warrants a presumption that their respective nervous systems are 
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not adequate criteria of their consciousness, unless it be of its 
cognitional aspects. To describe this consciousness were pre- 
sumptuous, and yet it is proper to suppose that in the simplest ani- 
mals it is largely processes of sensation and of will, if these inhere 
most closely in the vital metabolism, sensation being most nearly 
akin to the universal irritability of protoplasm. With the com- 
plicating of the nervous system ‘ upward’ in the animal series, 
the cognitional aspects of mind probably develop, since their 
natures correspond, as the comprehension and correlation of 
impressions and activities. Philosophically, as the best way out 
of an otherwise insoluble dilemma, something similar to an episte- 
mological panpsychism seems inevitable as a basis of satisfaction 
in thinking of the relations of body and mind. 


The Psychological Self and the Actual Personality. Joseru 

ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. 

The odject-me of psychology presupposes the sudject-/ as the 
bearer of its states, otherwise these states would not be recognized 
as having any relation to the self that analyzes them, or, indeed, to 
any consciousness. But the object-me is not the true self. Itisa 
congenesis of artificial static elements, whereas the actual self is a 
dynamic unity. Functional psychology endeavors to do justice 
to the selfhood of immediate experience as a dynamic teleologi- 
cal unity. Hence it speaks of tension and striving, and empha- 
sizes the prospective, end-seeking reference of consciousness. 
But this stressing of biological and teleological categories carries 
us beyond the immediate facts of consciousness. The functional 
view of the self involves a doctrine of the relation of the self to 
its environment, and hence becomesa philosophy. The criticism 
is made that functional psychology does not develop its presup- 
positions, and hence does not take due account of the unique 
character of the environment of the actual personality. The 
actual self does not simply satisfy organic needs. It is not 
merely spontaneous in the biological sense. It is rationally cre- 
ative or self-active in its teleological functioning. To study the 
self in its deeper aspects, one must treat it as historical and social, 
z. ¢.,as cultural. Culture-systems, — in morals, religion, science, 
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art, — make up the culture-life into which the individual enters. 
Through his conscious attitudes towards the demands and com- 
mands of culture-ideas, the individual becomes a rational person- 
ality. Personality is a cultural, spiritual self, a teleological self- 
activity realized in relation to culture-systems. Persons are 
bearers, transformers, and creators of the culture-life. The ex- 
istence and development of civilization presupposes in persons a 
hyper-empirical, transcendent ground of culture. We ask not 
what are the implications of science only, but what are the im- 
plications of the total culture-life. The answer is: a trans- 
cendent unity in personality, which is manifested in the teleolog- 
ical systems of human civilization. The whole work of historical 
culture presupposes the reality of self-active unity, which comes 
to expression as empirical individual under specific historical 
conditions. 


The Relational Theory of Consciousness. W. P. Montacue. 


A study of the history of scientific methods shows that we 
first tend to describe objects as substances, second as complexes 
of qualities, third as relations between other objects. Inasmuch 
as all the natural sciences illustrate in their history this methodo- 
logical evolution, it is a matter of interest that the science of con- 
sciousness has never really attained to the relational method, but 
has until very recently (if we except the theories of Leibniz and 
Herbart) generally alternated between the two earlier and more 
imperfect categories of substance and quality. The views of 
Descartes and Berkeley are typical of the conception of con- 
sciousness as a substance or entity ; while the views of Spinoza 
and Huxley are typical of the conception of consciousness as an 
epiphenomenal series of secondary qualities, parallel to an 
objective or physically real series of primary qualities. Recently 
several writers (notably Mach, Bawden, James, and Woodbridge) 
have, independently of one another and without reference to 
Leibnizian or Herbartian precedents, advocated, in opposition to the 
current substantive and qualitative theories, 2 relational theory of 
consciousness. The new movement is certainly to be welcomed 
in the interest of scientific psychology, but it is at present seri- 
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ously hampered by a failure on the part of all of its advocates, 
except Professor Woodbridge, to realize the incompatibility of 
any form of idealism with the doctrine that consciousness is 
merely a way in which objects are sometimes related. Things 
must first be in order to be related, hence, if consciousness is a 
relation, no object can depend for its existence on the fact that it 
is perceived. In short, the realistic theory of the world is a 
necessary implication of the relational theory of consciousness ; 
while conversely, if we follow common sense in admitting the 
objective reality of both the secondary and primary qualities, 
there is no temptation to treat consciousness as anything other 
than a special relation between an organism and its environment. 
Realism and the relational view of consciousness are thus strictly 
correlative. 


An Interpretation of Aristotle, De Anima III, '7-431a 16—br. 
Ws. Romaine Newsorp. [Read by title, no abstract fur- 
nished. 


Primary and Secondary Phases of Causality. W. T. Harris. 


In our common thinking we are apt to suppose that a chain of 
secondary causality can be thought by itself without the need of 
a first cause, but this view does not bear examination ; for a cause 
which is seen to be dependent upon another cause does not 
originate causality, but borrows it from the cause upon which it 
depends. What it is and what it does comes from the cause 
beyond it. It is a derivative causality, a mere transmitter of 
causality derived from beyond it. So, too, if upon further 
examination the cause from which it is derived is found to be 
derivative and dependent upon a third cause, it too becomes a 
mere dependent being and does not originate causality. All 
the links in the chain of causality which do not originate causal 
influence belong truly to the effect and not to the cause. Any 
link which originated causality would in so far have to be a first 
or primordial cause not deriving that causality from beyond, but, 
through its own energy, generating a transmitting cause. It 
follows that all secondary causes belong to the pole of the effect ; 
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they are simply an enlargement of the sphere of effect and do not 
belong to the cause. But the larger the sphere of the effect, the 
more influence and power there must be in the cause to produce 
such an effect. Supposing at once that we say that the chain of 
secondary causes is infinite, then there is an infinite effect which 
does not originate any causality within itself but is in its totality 
a mere effect, and by this pronouncement there must be presup- 
posed an infinite cause which does originate an infinite causal 
influence transmitted to this infinite sphere of effect, which effect 
has been discovered to be an infinite chain of secondary causes. 
To see this clearly, suppose that the infinite chain of secondary 
causes does not demand as its logical condition a first cause 
which originates its causal energy and is not dependent itself 
upon a chain of causality ; then, inasmuch as no link in the infi- 
nite chain of causes originates any causality,—that is to say, 
inasmuch as each link is merely a transmitter, — all of the links 
in the chain transmit, and no link originates. But in that case 
there is no causality to transmit. Therefore the denial of a first 
cause is the denial of all secondary causes, and consequently the 
denial of the entire sphere of causality in experience. Science, 
as well as philosophy, becomes an illusion, and things and 
events also become illusions because they only seem to arise 
through a transforming causal influence in the world. 


The Agnosticism of Herbert Spencer. Gasriet CAMPBELL. 
[This paper will be published in full in the Bid/otheca Sacra for 
April, 1905. ] 


Deism in America. I. Woopsripce RILEy. 


This paper is confined to the rise of deism in Yale College. 
Samuel Johnson’s /ntroduction to the Study of Philosophy 
bears marks of deistic optimism, as does Rector Clap’s Short 
Introduction to the Study of Ethics. The former was under the 


influence of Bishop Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, which was _ 


used at Yale. Berkeley’s library, presented to the college, con- 
tained over thirty works on the deistic controversy. Hitherto 
unpublished documents show how President Ezra Stiles profited 
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by these in his appeal for freer thought, how he criticised the con- 
temporary writings of Shaftesbury, Leland, Middleton, Hume, and 
Lord Kames, how he read most of the sceptical masterpieces in 
order to stem the tide of infidelity during the French and Indian 
war, how he drifted from Calvinistic determinism and the “ un- 
intelligible metaphysics of Scholastic Divinity ’’ and reached a con- 
ception of the universe as being “‘ very generally happy.” Stiles 
did not hold that rationalism tended to atheism, but thought the 
deistic writings should be openly discussed, since “ Deism propa- 
gates itself in America very fast.” His views were rejected, the 
college policy was made rigidly orthodox, with the result of a 
revolutionary explosion of infidelity upon the advent of the 
Franco-American deism of Voltaire and Thomas Paine. 


Philosophy and Immortality. Frank S. Horrman. 


The many doubts and denials of human immortality now cur- 
rent among thinkers show that the doctrine is seriously ques- 
tioned. Being a future historical event, it can never be more than 
probable. Even if it could be shown that some men have sur- 
vived death, that would not prove that many will do so, much 
less that all will. A study of the origin and nature of man, 
starting from a single organic cell and developing into a being 
capable of knowing himself and investigating the ultimate ground 
of things, creates a probability in favor of his endless life. The 
argument against this view derived from the known interde- 
pendence of mind and brain is nullified by accepting the trans- 
mission theory of James as more likely than the production 
theory of Diihring, or the combination theory of Clifford. The 
probability of human continuance after death is further increased 
when we consider the rationality of the universe and the plan or 
purpose that it manifests. The two great facts of the material 
universe are the indestructibility of matter and the conservation 
of physical energy. If we add the conservation of personality, 
the harmony of the system of things as a whole is put upon a 
solid ground. The probability of human immortality rises still 
higher, if we view the matter in the light of the moral perfection 
of God. Grant the absolute goodness of God, and the endless 
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life of man seems to follow as a necessary corollary. It would 
be unworthy of God to annihilate man with the death of the body 
almost as he begins the use of his higher powers. Life and im- 
mortality are brought to light just in proportion as man comes to 
realize his own dignity and put a correct estimate upon his own 
worth. 


Gambling as Play: Its Nature and the Moral Character of it. 
HERBERT G. Lorn. 


This paper was an endeavor to determine with some degree of 
precision the nature of gambling in general, and of gambling as 
play in particular. The objective mark of gambling was found to 
be not in chance, but in that the gain of one is made necessarily 
to be the loss of the other. The subjective distinctive character 
is in the presence of the contest and gain impulses in energetic 
activity. In gambling as play, the end is not the possession of 
the stake, but the excited and pleasurable moment of conscious- 
ness in contest to obtain it. The stake is the necessary condition 
for the existence of that consciousness, but it must be carefully 
distinguished from the consciousness of which it is the condition. 
The second part of the paper was a search for some adequate 
and solid basis for the moral judgment of this particular form of 
gambling. It was for the most part necessarily critical of the 
quite universal condemnation of it as immoral, on what seemed 
to the writer grounds that were often in conflict and mutually 
destructive. After a careful examination of the various objec- 
tions to it, economic, psychological, and social, no justification 
for the condemnation was discovered. Under proper conditions 
indulged in, it could not be pronounced wrong. It might be 
morally dangerous to practice it, but even more morally dan- 
gerous was the undiscriminating classing it with other forms of 
gambling clearly immoral. This confusion would inevitably lead 
to practises that are pernicious under the impression that they 
are innocent. 


Remarks on Ethical Method. Henry W. Wricur. 


A method which is to satisfy the present need of ethics must 
effect a synthesis of the conflicting positions of Hedonism and 
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Intuitionism. The concept of evolution promises to be helpful 
in accomplishing this object. The first step in an evolutionary 
interpretation of morality is to understand moral development as 
a process of organization governed by the laws of differentiation 
and integration. This conception of the moral life has impor- 
tant implications which are often overlooked. In the first place, 
such a view involves recognition of the unity of moral develop- 
ment, an identity present throughout all the changes of process. 
This unity, if real, will manifest itself in some characteristic man- 
ner. Since the moral life is the sphere of intelligent action, its unity 
finds characteristic expression in purposive or voluntary activity. 
Purposive activity appears as a mark of identity through the dif- 
ferent stages of moral development. It represents the fundamen- 
tal nature of moral consciousness because including elements of 
cognition, feeling, and effort. It typifies the general direction of 
moral development ; for each purposive act is a complete step in 
organization, involving the adjustment of a new element in the 
form of an object attained, into the systematic totality of indi- 
vidual life. In the second place, this view of morality as a proc- 
ess of organization compels us to recognize continuous difference 
within the unity of moral development. These differences are 
largely determined by the direction of the process toward greater 
organization and the nature of its original material, primitive con- 
duct. Hence we look for different forms of purposive activity, 
which are necessary stages in moral development. Such are the 
several virtues essential to morality. All purposive activity has 
the negative aspect of differentiation in the adopting of new ends, 
and the positive aspect of integration in the attainment of these 
ends. We may distinguish three general forms of purposive 
activity, which are necessary stages in moral development. (1) 
That in which the single impulse is gratified. (2) That in which 
total individual welfare is pursued in distinction from the object 
of momentary impulse. This activity involves on its negative 
side, Temperance, on its positive, Prudence. (3) That in which 
the welfare of society is promoted in distinction from narrower 
individual interest, involving negatively /ustice, and positively 
Benevolence. 


| 
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Stages of the Discussion of Evolutionary Ethics. THropore 

DE LAGUNA. 

The discussion of evolutionary ethics has covered a wide range, 
but the individual treatments have generally been fragmentary. 
The questions at issue have changed repeatedly, both because of 
the narrow outlook of the disputants and by reason of important 
modifications in the theories of organic and social evolution. 
Five tolerably distinct stages of the discussion can be made out : 
the first three occupied mostly by questions as to the relation of 
organic evolution to ethics ; the last two concerned with the bear- 
ings of social and specifically moral evolution, and with questions 
of method. The first stage is that of ethics versus evolution. 
An incompatibility between the two has been asserted both by 
opponents of evolution and by ethical sceptics ; sometimes on the 
ground that Darwinism completes the evidence for the mechan- 
ical theory, and so disproves the existence of God ; sometimes on 
the supposition that the theory of descent erases the important 
distinction between man and the brutes, thus rendering human 
freedom and immortality incredible. The second stage is that of 
an imitative ethics, which sets up the laws of organic evolution 
as a standard or precedent for morality. Dispute arises both as 
to the mode of conduct which this precedent authorizes, and as 
to whether such a precedent can really be found, or is in any 
case necessary or desirable. In the third stage the attempt is 
made to state and discuss the problems of ethics in terms derived 
from the theory of organic evolution. What is here sought is 
not precedent but illustration. The results of the attempt are 
necessarily too vague to have great scientific value. They are, 
moreover, invalidated by the fallacy of measuring the importance 
of later developed functions solely by their conduciveness to previ- 
ously existing ends. Characteristic of the movement is the alli- 
ance with hedonism, by which the emptiness of the biological 
view is concealed. Characteristic also are the dogmas of the 
impermanence of obligation, the coming of a perfectly evolved 
society, and the more evolved character of good as compared 
with bad conduct. In the fourth stage the peculiar character of 
social evolution is vindicated, both on the ground of psycholog- 
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ical observation, and as an unexpected inference from Weismann- 
ism. Furthermore, the distinction has been established between 
the specifically ethical and the ethiconomic factors of moral evo- 
lution. A final stage may be defined as devoted to determining 
the applicability of genetic methods to ethics. 


Is there a Distinct Logic of Historical Construction? Percy 
HUuGHEs. 


Historical construction is the synthesis of many histories in 
one history. From the definition of history as ‘past fact of 
which there is record,’ it can be shown that the content of his- 
tory is always action in its strictest sense, and that the concept 
‘action’ also indicates the goal of historical construction ; for the 
constructive historian would exhibit those syntheses in which 
lesser individuals realize their activity in larger measure through 
their union in some greater history, which in turn they constitute. 
Therefore, in those great movements that history seeks to present, 
the specific character of the whole is a starting point, and is as- 
sumed in the description of all the elements of that whole. 
Whereas in mechanical construction we seek to control, 7. ¢., to 
produce new wholes, and therefore consider elements apart from 
the whole in which they are given, in historical construction we 
seek to understand and appreciate, and therefore avoid such sepa- 
ration. Were the concept and distinct character of historical 
construction clear, important results would be: First, that the 
peculiar function of instruction in history would appear, viz., to 
make real to the future man those ‘ unseen powers’ that demand 
his love and loyalty, ¢. g., his nation, civilization, and humanity. 
Second, the science of history would no longer exclude those 
syntheses of action in which man and the rest of nature unite in 
the realization of truth and beauty. Third, the science of history 
would not ignore the precise definition, in terms of their end or 
purpose, of such lines of development as the economic, social, or 
religious, and would not compare or try to compare them in 
terms of their causal connection, but would compare them with 
reference to the single movement of things, the realization by the 
world of its end or good. 
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Methods of Studying the History of Philosophy. J. Mac- 

BRIDE STERRETT. [Read by title. ] 

Definition and function of philosophy as knowledge of experi- 
ence, in contrast with, and fulfillment of, the knowledge of the 
abstract physical world as given by science. The relation of the 
history of philosophy to philosophy,— that of philosophy in the 
making. Organic view of the history of philosophy,— the work 
of one mind through the ages on the same problem of the most 
concrete universal principle, behind, in, and constitutive of, the 
whole of experience. It is the history of the discovery of an 
organic series of insights into the nature of the first principle of 
the universe; the major and minor prophets of philosophy. 
Dante’s characterization of Aristotle as // mestro di color che 
sanno applied to the epoch-making thinkers. The value of the 
study depends upon one’s conception of philosophy and its func- 
tion, and upon the method employed. Two opposing dicta: (1) 
Each system refutes the preceding one so that there is no result ; 
(2) no system of philosophy has ever been refuted. The organic 
view holds the latter doctrine. One system annuls another only 
by fulfilling it and reducing it to an organic factor of a more 
concrete view. Each system retains a certain relative validity. 
Those of Plato and Aristotle, Kant and Hegel, will never be 
obsolete. First: the biographical method. The personality of 
the thinker is of no philosophical interest and detracts from the 
problem. Second: the merely historical or learned method. 
This gives a compilation of undigested and unsystematized doc- 
trines. Third: the merely sceptical method. Quot homines 
tot sententia. Fourth: the eclectic method. A thesaurus of 
doctrines, betraying the artless conceit of the culler. Fifth: the 
tendenz method. Take Geo. H. Lewes rather than Hegel for 
illustration, and criticise Schwegler’s characterization of Hegel. 
Sixth : the modern historical method. Put yourself in the place 
of Plato,— in his social, political, and thought worlds. Let the 
same mind be in you and in the same environment that was in 
Plato, Aristotle, etc. Seventh: the critical method. Eighth: 
the philosophical method. Take Hegel as a type of this method 
and contrast with that of Lewes. 
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T is to-day generally admitted that whatever is concrete is to 
a certain extent ultimately real. Whatever we can describe 
as a single fact or a single complex of facts, has a certain unam- 
biguity, a certain irreducibility and finality. A physical fact like 
this sheet of paper, an event like this morning’s sunrise, or even 
an erroneous opinion which I now entertain, are unique and irre- 
ducible in their own way and as such have a respectable meta- 
physical status. So it is with anything that has the individuation 
of the concrete. But now it has seemed to many thinkers that 
what we call general concepts or universals fail of this concrete 
individuation and therefore have not so good a standing meta- 
physically. It has been believed, and is widely believed to-day, 
that a universal is not only incapable of full expression in the 
concrete, but that it is more or less indifferent to such expression. 
A universal is by many thought of as if it were a term or an 
entity which floats in empty air, ready to light now on this, now 
on that real thing, but gwva universal a sort of detached perma- 
nent entity, always exactly the same, born quite outside of ex- 
perience, coming into it only to depart again. I have no doubt 
that almost any modern thinker would protest violently, if accused 
of believing in this kind of an abstraction ; but there are evidences 
that this view is yet influential, and that many still regard the 
universal as something so essentially unlike any concrete fact as 
to deserve a very doubtful metaphysical status. Thus Mr. 
Bradley describes the logical idea or universal as “ one portion 
of the content which the mind has fixed and which is not in any 
sense an event in time.” * And again he says: “ It can not as 
such exist. It can not ever bean event with a place in the series 
of time or space. It can be a fact no more in our heads than it 
can outside tham.”* And Mr. G. E. Moore goes even farther 
1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing, December 28, 1904. 


2 The Principles of Logic, p. 7. 
Jbid., p. 8. 
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than this when he says: “‘ The idea used in judgment . . . cannot 
. . » be described as part of the content of any psychological 
idea whatever.”"' Now we must believe that it is this view of the 
universal which Professor Royce has in mind when he says: 
“Whoever grasps only the nature of a general concept. . . has 
not yet faced any ultimate Being " * while he characterizes the real, 
on the other hand, as that which: “ permits your ideas to seek no 
other than what is presented. Such a being is an individual.’’* 
Now it seems to me that these views misconceive the nature of 
a universal. If, indeed, it were a permanent entity out of time 
and space, lacking concrete individuation, it could not be allowed 
as high a metaphysical standing as concrete individual facts ; but 
I think it is no such thing, but is rather a definite presented 
aspect of concrete experience, something we can observe and 
identify. There is no need of believing in this detached sort of 
a substance, this bodiless entity ; all the properties of a universal, 
all that it actually means to us, is worth to us, can be defined in 
concrete terms. In short, I think the universal is just as fully 
concrete as the individual event in time, and as such has as good 
a metaphysical status as the latter. 

Consider the term ‘red apple.’ What are the facts when 
we entertain this, and recognize that it is a general term applying 
to many possible instances? First of all, we have a concrete 
image of some sort or other. It may be as accidental in its 
make-up as you please; it may be a visual picture of the word 
‘apple’ or of a barrel you once used to contain apples. And 
even if you insist on defining the image merely in functional 
terms, as a certain phase of a process, it is none the less a di- 
rectly present fact, concrete as anything can well be. So, too, 
if you think of it merely as a motor response, very faint indeed, 
to an imagined situation such as being given the apple to eat. 
In any case, it is a definite experience so far. Now, further, 
there is a recognition that this motor response, this image, this 
phase of the present process, will apply as well to various other 

1 Mind, N. S., VIII, p. 178. 


2The World and the Individual, Vol. 1, p. 347. 
Ibid. 
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possible situations as to the present one ; this is what we signify 
when we speak of the intent to refer to other similar possible ex- 
periences besides the present. And it is on this side of the uni- 
versal that we find the source of those doctrines about its un- 
reality and non-existence. The particular image I entertain, or 
the particular physical apple I touch and see, are concrete enough, 
and my own plans of action and readjustments are concrete 
enough ; but the various other possible instances spoken of seem 
doubtful at first. My delief that there may be other similar cases 
and my intention to make the present case an index of any or all 
of these cases are doubtless concrete facts, but it is not so evi- 
dent that the object of that belief and the goal of that intention 
are in any sense concrete. A possibility does not seem to be a 
fact for observation ; and even if it were, such a very general pos- 
sibility as the present one certainly does not appear to be concrete. 

The issue to which our problem reduces itself, then, is this. 
It is the possibility about a universal that causes the trouble. 
On the one hand, a possibility seems to be a ghostly, unreal sort 
of thing ; but, on the other hand, it is most certainly not nothing 
at all, if only because in daily life we have constantly to reckon 
with possibilities. We insure our lives against possible death 
and our houses against possible fire. Even though it has not 
yet been shown how a possibility can be in some sense a fact, 
we still feel that it must refer to something real, some real char- 
acter about our experience ; and it is this feeling which has led 
me to undertake the following examination. 

What, then, is meant by this term ‘possibility’? Does it 
answer to any identifiable concrete aspect of our experience? 
Can it be felt as directly as a color or a motion is seen? I 
think the following case shows that sometimes, at least, possibil- 
ity answers to a direct experience of ours. For consider the — 
nature of our ‘specious present.’ At the forward end it is felt 
to be flowing on, to be in a state of transition toward some- 
thing not yet given. We may express this by saying that the 
present suggests a future immediately to come. Now this sug- 
gestion of something not yet given, this tendency toward 
something we can as yet neither affirm nor deny is just what 
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that term ‘possibility’ means. And when we feel this sugges- 
tion, we have an experience which answers to this term. Thus, 
in our experience of the specious present, we find in the sug- 
gestion of a future moment an experience of the possibility of 
that future moment. This experienced possibility is nothing 
more nor less than a tendency of the present to grow into 
the future, or a suggestion by the present of the future,—a 
tendency and a suggestion which may or may not be fulfilled, 
according as I continue to be conscious of time or not. But 
whether it be fulfilled or not, the suggestive quality in the tem- 
poral flow is an identifiable aspect of the time-experience ; and 
since this constitutes what we mean by the possibility at a 
given moment of a next future moment, such possibility is a 
definite and concrete aspect of the time-experience. 

The possibility of this or that experience, then, seems to be 
something we feel directly ; at least, it appears so in the case of 
the specious present suggesting an immediate future. But if this 
possibility is a plain matter of direct experience, why may we not 
in other cases experience a possibility? In particular, why may 
not the possibility of further similar instances which we have in 
the universal, be equally a matter of direct experience? Indeed, 
I think it is so. In the case of a universal, the particular image 
I have suggests other possible similar images ; the particular 
motor response suggests other possible similar motor responses. 
The particular red apple I see, or have an image of, suggests 
other red apples or images of them ; the faint motor response of 
grasping and eating suggests that a similar response may occur 
again. This suggestiveness, however, is neither more nor less 
than what we mean by the phrase ‘the possibility of further 
similar cases.’ And the suggestiveness which the particular 
image or response has about it is something belonging to the 
structure of that image or response. It does not consist merely 
in my intent to use the image again or to respond similarly again. 
For I believe not merely that / intend to repeat the performance, 
but that 7¢ can de repeated. It is not merely a matter of my will 
(though will is doubtless an important factor) ; for I believe my will 
to repeat would be efficacious if I tried. The suggestion of further 
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possible cases thus is not due to my intention alone ; it is a qual- 
ity belonging to the very nature of the image or the response, or 
even of the particular apple. I wish to emphasize this point, 
for it is here that we see the inadequacy of the Kantian doc- 
trine that the mind creates universals simply by its own powers, 
and also of Professor James’s description of the general idea as 
simply my intent to refer to other similar cases. For my intent 
is then and there believed to be capable of fulfilment ; and it is the 
nature of the particular content referred to that renders my in- 
tent capable of fulfilment. The suggestion of further possible 
similars belongs, then, to the structure of the given content. 

But let us see more directly how and why the particular image 
or response suggests that there can be another similar one. 
Unfortunately we cannot use introspection here ; for thinking, to 
be useful in daily life, must go on so rapidly that the various 
detailed processes are obscured. The best we can do is to state 
the probable grounds for the suggestion, and show that they lie 
in certain concrete properties of that which we experience. Now 
in stating the ground of any phenomenon, we have done enough 
if we subsume that phenomenon under some more general class 
of phenomena which are well established. Pursuant to this 
method, I propose that the suggestiveness of the particular image 
or response is due to the law of habit. We learn very early in 
life that this, that, and the other fact are accompanied or followed 
by others similar to them. This is a matter of simple observa- 
tion. Now as we soon get into the habit of associating similars, 
what more natural than that every image or response of ours 
should quickly come to have a halo or fringe of suggestiveness 
about it,—a halo which consists in suggesting other similar 
cases? It is just one case among many in which our experience 
evinces its natural habit-taking tendency, to use Mr. C. S. Peirce’s 
4} phrase. This habit-taking tendency, now, resides in the nature 
of things, of the contents before the mind. Doubtless it requires 
the cooperation of our mind in order to be revealed to us, but 
our will to look for further similars is not all there is about it ; for 
the success of our will to look for further similars is not created 
by our will, but is guaranteed by the general nature of experience. 
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We find that experience is habitual, and this discovery suggests a 
continuation of what we now experience. The whole explana- 
tion, in the purely scientific sense of explanation, lies in the law of 
habit. But habit is a very concrete thing, and the habit-taking 
tendency is a fact for direct observation, a fact belonging to the 
structure of our experience. No new agency such as a Kantian 
‘ transcendental ego’ is needed to explain habit. In short, the 
suggestiveness of my present image or response is best explained 
as due to a habit-taking tendency which pervades all our experi- 
ence ; and this tendency is as concrete and identifiable as any 
tendency under the sun, as the tendency of a body to fall to 
earth or of steam to expand. It is a thing which we can feel 
directly. 

Of course this tendency to think of further similar cases may 
not be fulfilled. The further similar cases are only suggested, 
they are not necessarily presented. We may not actually have 
more than one image or response, or one physical object, in the 
field of attention. Enough, if we feel a suggestion of more like 
the present one. The very fact that we have no more than a 
suggestion is what makes the further cases merely possible cases. 

To sum up the foregoing : we have described the general con- 
cept or universal as a particular image or response, f/us the feel- 
ing that further similar cases might arise in our experience or are 
possible. The particular image and response are concrete ; that 
no one doubts. But also those words ‘the possibility of further 
similar cases’ signify something concrete. They signify that 
the present content has a particular kind of suggestiveness about 
it, a tendency to make us believe that we could experience similar . 
cases if we tried. This tendency is one case of the general law 
of habit which pervades all of our experience, and is an observ- 
able, identifiable property of our experience ; that is, it is a con- 
crete fact. 

It will be noticed that the above description of the universal is 
quite different from most of those hitherto influential. The latter 
have regarded it as a permanent entity, like a substantive term ; 
as something subsisting by itself, logically if not existentially one 
thing. My description, however, proposes that we define it in 
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relational terms ; as something which has a tendency to lead us 
on to further cases. The suggestiveness, the possibility of further 
cases, is a relation, and a relation which starts in the particular 
image or response, but has no definite ending. The universal is 
thus viewed as a transitive element of experience. Any content, 
be it physical body or image or response, may have this sugges- 
tiveness to us. Anything may be treated as a universal by us, if 
it suit our purpose to do so; because, owing to the general law 
of habit, anything acquires this fringe which leads us on further, 
and we may neglect this fringe or use it to suit our needs. But 
it is this particular kind of fringe which constitutes the differentia 
of a universal. And let it not be objected that, because the uni- 
versal contains a relation which leads on beyond the given pres- 
ent and is unterminated at the further end, it is self-contradictory, 
and therefore not actual. For we have constantly in experience 
feelings of tendency not fulfilled, signs of something which does 
not directly appear ; and, indeed, as one preliminary illustration 
of possibility showed, it is the very nature of time to be con- 
stantly suggesting a future moment which has not yet appeared. 
These transitive states are what give life and meaning to all ex- 
perience, for without them purposes would have no significance ; 
and they are certainly concrete experiences if anything is con- 
crete. Professor Royce has asked: ‘What is a mere possibility 
not realized?” as if it were just nothing at all. I answer it is 
nothing substantively, but it is decidedly something when we 
view it transitively: it is a suggestion of more to follow. And 
the very essence of a universal lies in the transitive character. 
Still it will doubtless be said that we have not yet considered 
that property of a universal which makes it peculiarly intangible, 
viz., that it applies to an indefinite number of cases. We have 
still, you may say, only a given kind of relation (possibility) lead- 
ing from one individual term to another individual term, and 
nothing truly universal as yet. But let us see what that indefi- 
niteness or generality really amounts to. I do not think it 
amounts to anything more than the following: You have one 
case A, and A suggests another possible case B, which is to be 
in essentials similar to A. Now what does this mean? It means 
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that B, having the same nature as A, suggests another possible 
instance C, just as A did. The series thus begun is, we observe 
at once, of indefinite length. But the indefiniteness was really 
included at the beginning. Given A and this suggestive quality, 
then the indefinite series follows. You know that, however many 
instances there are, there may be one more. Actually, how many 
there are, is of course a matter for further observation; but the 
one instance we start with, together with its quality of suggestive- 
ness, guarantees indefinitely many possible cases, and therefore it 
and its quality together constitute a true universal. We have 
then, I think, considered the full nature of the universal ; and all 
seems to be quite presentable before the court of empiricism. 

In one sense, to be sure, there is something about a universal 
which is not completely actual. The number of actual cases is 
never indefinitely great. And so there is a tendency to say the 
universal is never completely realized, and thus fails of actuality. 
But this is loose speaking. It is infinite number that fails of ac- 
tuality, and that applies to the collection of instances, not to the 
universal. The universal is not a collection of instances. You 
can feel a possibility as clearly in one case as in a thousand, and 
its nature is not dependent on number. The objection might as 
well say that a square foot is not so actual as an acre. All that 
the universal means to us, all that is actually of any use in our 
thinking, lies in the fringe of suggestiveness that accompanies 
one particular case. 

We are now ready to see that there is as much reason for 
attributing to universals a direct share of reality as there is in the 
case of individual events in time. For the former are quite as con- 
crete as the latter; the difference between the two is not one of 
concreteness, of actuality or non-actuality, but one of function. 
When we contemplate a given content by itself, it is seen to be 
individuated ; when we consider its suggestiveness of further 
similar contents, it is treated as a universal. But the suggestive- 
ness, again, is a concrete quality ; it leads on beyond, though of 
course neither it nor the particular given case is identical with 
what is beyond. And so we must conclude that universals have 
at any rate a status no lower than individuals. Just what their 
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status is, whether it is higher or not, I do not attempt to ascertain ; 
the aim of the present paper has been to show only that a univer- 
sal may justly be defined as any concrete fact of experience with 
a suggestive or transitive quality, and not as a permanent sub- 
stantive entity ; and that this way of defining it enables us to re- 
gard it as metaphysically on as high a plane as individual facts or 
events. 


W. H. SHELDon. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1900-1 
and 1901-2. By Epwarp Carrp. Glasgow, James MacLehose 
and Sons, 1904. Vol. I, pp. xvii, 382; Vol. II, pp. xi, 377. 


This is Dr. Caird’s second course of Gifford lectures. The first 
course, delivered ten years earlier at the University of St. Andrews, 
treated of the ‘‘ Evolution of Religion.’’ The present lectures treat 
of the ‘‘ Evolution of Theology ’’ in its first great period. The two 
courses are intimately connected. In the first the attempt was made 
to trace the development of religion, regarded as the embodiment of 
a single principle, through the main stages of its historical manifesta- 
tion. The religious principle was conceived as the practical con- 
sciousness of the unity transcending, yet revealed in, and giving 
significance to, the diversified world of our experience. This unity, 
it was held, is implicit in all consciousness, but is implied in a special 
way in the religious consciousness as a form of the consciousness of 
the ultimate reconciliation of man and the universe. Yet even in 
religion the idea is at first only implied, and a long period of develop- 
ment is required before it comes to a definite and characteristic 
expression. The development was represented as corresponding, in 
general, to the dialectical movement from object to subject and thence 
to the unity comprehending both, and as reaching its culmination in 
Christianity, a religion in which God is conceived neither in purely 
objective terms, or in a manner indiscriminately blending the objec- 
tive and the subjective, nor again in terms expressing an irreconcile- 
able dualism of objective and subjective, but as a self-revealing Spirit, 
transcending, yet present in, all the contrasted aspects of our finite 
experience and reconciling its deepest contradictions. Now Christi- 
anity tended from the very beginning to pass beyond the intuitive 
form and to grasp its principle and the content it determined in the 
form of reflective ideas. It developed, in other words, a theology, 
and the terms and conceptions it employed in its theological con- 
structions were derived at first, as is now generally acknowledged, 
largely, if not exclusively, from Greek philosophy. Hence, in trac- 
ing the evolution of theology in the Greek philosophers, Dr. Caird 
brings his theme into direct connection with the development of the 
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religion which, in the earlier course of lectures, he had represented as 
the highest embodiment of the religious idea. 

This connection appears the more intimate when we consider his 
view as to the relation of reason, in the form of reflective ideas, to 
religious faith. This is the subject of the first lecture of the present 
series. It is there remarked that the element of reflective thought in 
the higher religious life of man is indispensable. Nevertheless, one 
of the keenest conflicts, especially at the present time, is that which 
is felt to exist between the claims of reason, on the one hand, and of 
religion, on the other. If, as sometimes happens, the rival claims are 
compromised, and especially if the claims of reason in religion are 
suppressed, then religion itself tends to become a separate interest 
instead of being the key to all the interests of life. Caird finds the 
reconciliation in the idea of evolution. This idea suggests to us that 
it is, after all, the same reason which is at work in the unconscious or 
unreflective stages of human development as in the reflective. It is 
accordingly maintained that, though reason may accidentally become 
opposed to faith, its ultimate action must be to preserve for us all that 
is valuable in faith, and that faith, on the other hand, must absorb 
into itself all that is valuable in reflective thought. What this means 
is, not that speculation is to be taken as a substitute for religious 
experience, but that philosophy and religion deal with essentially the 
same principle. As Caird elsewhere expresses it: ‘‘ What religion 

. anticipates or intuitively apprehends, it is the business of phi- 
losophy, which is only religion brought to self-consciousness, to work 
out theoretically ’’ (II, p. 6). 

The work here ascribed to philosophy would generally be regarded 
as the special task of theology. In point of fact, theology and philos- 
ophy are, in Caird’s view, ultimately the same. For if the principle 
exhibited in the highest form of religion is identical with that which 
philosophy seeks to elaborate in forms of reflective thought, no part 
of the content of religious faith or experience dominated by that 
principle could ultimately lie outside the scope of philosophy. Hence 
in the representation of the three stages in the evolution of theology 
(Lect. II), we find that the first is identified essentially with the 
development of Greek philosophy from Plato to Plotinus, a period 
characterized by freedom with regard to the mythological religion, 
whose place it took in supplying the spiritual needs of the more 
thoughtful. In the second, or medizval period, we find, following 
the work of the Fathers, who ‘‘did not seem to themselves to be 
actively developing a system of doctrine, but simply to be handing 
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down the faith once delivered to the saints,’’ that philosophy has a 
recognized place of its own, indeed, but is chiefly employed to analyze 
and explain doctrines accepted as true on the authority of the Church ; 
and this movement culminates in the compromises of the great systems 
of Scholastic theology, which deserve, it is said, to be characterized, 
as Mommsen characterized theology in general, as ‘‘ the bastard child 
of reason and faith.’’ Finally, in the modern, or post-Reformation 
period, we have a resumption of freedom, involving first a negative 
reaction, but later —since the time of Kant—the more positive 
effort to reinterpret the Christianity, which could not be ignored, in 
terms of an organic system. Theology here becomes plainly one with 
the philosophy of religion. The present lectures deal with the first 
period ; it is to be hoped that the author intends in subsequent Gifford 
lectures to deal in a similar fashion with the remaining two, showing 
in detail that, and how, the evolution of theology itself does in fact 
lead up to that final synthesis of reason and faith, of religion and 
philosophy, which is here asserted and which is postulated by many 
who, doubtful of the possibility, yet deeply desire its demonstration. 

This conception of theology and of its relation to philosophy would, 
of course, be disputed by whoever, in matters of religion, accepts the 
principle of authority, as well as by those who, while rejecting that 
principle, are content with the recognition of the practical relations 
of a system of religious faith. But the question involves too many 
considerations to be discussed here. Here the important thing is to 
observe how the author’s view gives unity and significance to the 
variety of matters treated of in these volumes, a variety which, from 
any other point of view, might easily appear irrelevant. Thus a 
French reviewer (M. Huit) complains that the book does not give 
what it professes to give, that it is rather a promenade around various 
themes than a steady consecutive and well-planned march along one 
road tooneend. The criticism would have point if theology were 
regarded either as something distinct from philosophy, or as only coin- 
cident with that part of philosophy which specifically treats of the 
conception of God. For it is true that Dr. Caird, besides dealing 
with the ultimate metaphysical principle of the systems of Greek phi- 
losophy that come within the scope of his discussion, treats also, some- 
times at considerable length, of their theory of knowledge, their theo- 
ries of the soul and of nature, their ethics and politics, incidentally 
even of their esthetics and quite fully of their treatment of the general 
problem of good and evil. In short, the lectures contain a reference 
at least to most of the topics that usually obtain notice in a general 
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history of Greek philosophy. But all of these topics fall at once into 
place the moment it is seen that the problem of theology has not merely 
to do with the ultimate metaphysical principle, as one special theme 
among others, but also with the light which the principle throws upon 
all departments of our experience, and which they in turn throw upon 
it. In other words, philosophy is regarded as a system. Caird never, 
therefore, discusses any theme as a matter of independent interest ; 
however much he may seem to be doing so, it is always brought by 
him in the end into relation with the rest of the system and the prin- 
ciple of its unity. 

So far, indeed, is it from being true that the work lacks unity and 
fails to march steadily to one end, that its most impressive feature is 
just the dominance of the material by one idea and the way this idea 
operates at once to test the value of each particular system and to define 
the view taken of the course and outcome of the whole movement of 
Greek thought. ‘This idea is that of the organic unity of experience, 
a unity possessed by it in virtue of the presence to it, in all its parts, 
of asupreme spiritual principle, akin in nature to that which gives unity 
to the diversity in the self-conscious life of the individual man. The 
consciousness of this unitary principle was regarded, as already observed, 
as of the very essence of religion, while philosophy was held to have no 
other business, ultimately, than to work it out theoretically in terms of 
reflective thought. And in the representation that has been given of 
the development of modern theology into a philosophy of religion, we 
have seen it plainly intimated that, in Caird’s view, the principle has 
been, to a large extent at least, actually worked out in the great systems 
of German idealistic philosophy. His method, therefore, is to read 
Greek philosophy in the light of hisown Neo-Hegelian conception. 
The result, however, of this reading is not so much to discover the idea 
already worked out in Greek thought as to discover how far the Greeks 
came from really grasping it. The persistent charge which it brings 
against Greek philosophy is dualism, a dualism due to the abstractness 
of its logic. The general view, therefore, of the evolution of Greek 
philosophy set forth in these lectures, — to show which appears clearly 
as their leading purpose, — is that, whereas modern philosophy moved 
steadily from the abstract to the concrete, Greek philosophy moved 
in the opposite direction from the concrete to the abstract, and that it, 
therefore, failed to solve the problems of theology, the future of which 
it so significantly conditioned. 

The course of the argument is, in brief, as follows: The first sys- 
tematic theologian of Greece was Plato; he first grasped the idea 
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which is at the root of all religion, and is the philosopher to whom 
our theology owes most. The precursors of Plato (Lect. III) sup- 
plied him with the two main ideas which it was his great work to com- 
bine, — the idea of a fundamental principle of unity in all things, de- 
rived from the earlier thinkers, and the idea of reason as the power 
alone capable of reducing the manifold and conflicting elements of the 
world to a self-consistent whole, derived from Socrates. The two dis- 
tinctive tendencies of Plato (Lects. IV-IX) are: (1) a movement from 
the particular to the universal in the search for a principle of unity, 
and (2) the attempt to establish an ideal or spiritual conception of 
this principle. These tendencies are worked out in such a way that 
Plato becomes at once one of the chief sources of mysticism, and also 
the main source of an idealism which seeks, not to get away from the 
temporal and finite, but to make them intelligible. These two ele- 
ments in Plato conflict, and although in the more concrete conception 
of universals and of the spiritual principle which connects them and 
the particulars they determine, to which he advances in his later 
writings, there is a noteworthy development of the idealism, still, 
even in the very latest of his theological utterances we are brought to 
an ambiguous conclusion, being seemingly driven to the alternatives 
of mysticism or dualism, and finding no reconciliation of the opposite 
lines of thought which his philosophy opens up. Aristotle (Lects. 
X-XIV), while aiming, with vastly greater knowledge of particulars 
and with the aid of organic conceptions, at a more concrete synthesis, 
only succeeds in further encouraging the tendency to mysticism and 
in establishing a more pronounced dualism. For, not only does he 
subordinate with Plato the practical to the contemplative, but in his 
conception of the Deity as pure, self-contemplating intelligence, he 
sets up a principle of form opposed to matter, which is related in no 
intelligible fashion to the world, although the world is represented as 
related to it by a constant striving as towards the object of desire. 
The post-Aristotelian philosophies (Lect. XV), though inferior in 
speculative power, mark a real advance in the content of their 
thought. Each is one-sided and abstract, and the tendency is to con- 
centrate effort on the practical problem in its narrowest form, the 
problem of the guidance of the individual life. Yet the very sharp- 
ness of their recoil on the individual serves to bring out the nature of 
the elements to be reconciled in a clearer light than they appeared to 
Plato and Aristotle. Moreover in Stoicism (Lects. XVI-XIX) we 
have a perfectly universal principle in the divine reason, with which, 
in a sense, the individual is identified. In combining materialism 
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with pantheism, sensationalism with rationalism, freedom with deter- 
minism, pessimism with optimism ; above all, — for this is the central 
meaning of their system, — in combining the idea of the self-centered 
individuality of the particular beings that make up the universe with 
the idea of the unity of the universe as a whole as the realization of 
one divine principle that makes all particulars the instruments of its 
expression, the Stoics aim at a monism free from the dualism that 
had harassed the systems of their predecessors. But they are unable 
to achieve a true synthesis of these opposites, but rather obtain 
unity by the elimination of each in turn. And although their 
principle, rightly understood, tended to the expansion rather than to 
the suppression of the individual life, and to unite man to his fellows, 
yet, as they conceive reason mainly in an abstract way as the con- 
scious or reflective reason of the philosopher, they tend to disparage 
the particular interests of life, to empty duty of all particular content, 
and to set the individual, in the person of the sage, in a world apart. 
In the transition from Stoicism to Neo-Platonism (Lect. XX) impor- 
tance attaches to the part played by scepticism in mediating the change 
from Stoic self-confidence to self-despair, to the growth of the idea of 
the Zogos as a connecting link between the transcendent unity and 
the given multiplicity of the world, and to the confluence of Greek 
and Jewish thought, as represented, ¢. g., by Philo (Lect. XXI). 
In Philo we find the ideas of the transcendence and the immanence of 
God at warfare, with precedence given to the former and a correspond- 
ing emphasis on the mystical ideal of life; he thus first states, or 
shows, in all its fulness the great problem of his time. Finally in 
Plotinus (Lects. XXII-XXVI) we have a speculative system of great 
power, genuinely Greek and summing up, in characteristic fashion, 
the predominantly abstract tendencies of Greek philosophy, a system 
in which a connection is sought to be established between the trans- 
cendent principle of unity and the finite world by a series of medi- 
ating principles, but whose final result is this,— ‘‘ on the one side, a 
life which is nothing apart from God, and which, nevertheless, can 
never be united to him, except as it loses itself altogether; and, on 
the other side, an absolute, which yet is not immanent in the life 
which it originates, but abides in transcendent separation fromit.’’ ‘‘It 
is this contradiction,’’ adds Caird, ‘‘ which gives a kind of troubled 
intensity to the writings of Plotinus and makes them the supreme 
expression of mysticism’’ (II, p. 233). 

In elaborating this view of the evolution of theology in the Greek 
philosophers, the lectures contain much in the way of exposition, criti- 
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cism, and reflection that every student of philosophy will at once recog- 
nize as of the greatest value. Indeed, since Ferrier’s lectures on 
Greek philosophy, probably no work has appeared by an English 
writer, treating of the same general theme, so illuminative and inspir- 
ing. Nor does it seem possible to select any parts as being of espe- 
cial excellence, so uniformly excellent and so well-balanced are all the 
parts in relation to the whole. On the other hand, it is not, of course, 
to be expected that any student, capable in any degree of independ- 
ent judgment, will regard the expositions and criticisms at all points 
as equally satisfactory. One or two criticisms, therefore, that have 
occurred to the present writer may be mentioned in conclusion. 

1. The theology of the earlier Greek philosophers seems inadequately 
treated. This is particularly true as regards Heraclitus and the 
Pythagoreans. The philosophy of Heraclitus is only mentioned in 
this connection as teaching the transitoriness of the finite, in contrast 
to the doctrine of Xenophanes of a permanent underlying unity. This 
ignores entirely the Heraclitean doctrine of unity and of the Logos as 
its principle. And the Pythagoreans are not even mentioned, not- 
withstanding the doctrine of ‘opposites’ as it appears in Philolaus, 
which was the germ of the Aristotelian distinction of form and matter 
and of that persistent dualism in the school, which the later members 
of it sought to overcome by the conception of a transcendent unity. 

2. There is at times a tendency to interpretation which seems 
formal and doctrinaire. An example of this is II, p. 36, where we are 
told that Plato’s ‘‘ Idea of Good”’ is simply ‘‘ the idea that all things 
are united with each other and with the mind that knows them, the 
idea that all being and all thought. . . . are to be regarded as ele- 
ments in one whole, in which each part implies and is implied by all 
the others.’’ The language Plato uses in describing the ‘‘ Idea of Good’”’ 
may be taken to involve the conception of the organic unity of expe- 
rience at least, but it seems to imply much more than this. 

3- The book is entirely free from pedantry ; there is nowhere a 
display of learning for its own sake ; and this is, on the whole, an ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, statements occasionally occur which stand 
much in need of a reference to authorities. Thus the Stoic philosophy 
is derived (II, pp. 55 ff.) from the combined influence on Zeno of the 
opposite tendencies of the Cynic and the Megarian philosophy. The 
main justification for this statement, apart from the interpretation 
given as the central meaning of Stoicism itself, seems to be that Stilpo 
the Megarian was one of Zeno’s teachers, and as one supposed to be 
sympathetic to Cynic doctrine, being sometimes himself called a 
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Cynic, may have suggested to Zeno that a higher result might be 
reached by combining the principles of the two schools. In view of 
the fact that Zeller regards the influence of the Megarian philosophy 
on the genesis of Stoicism as slight, and in view also of the fact that of 
the Megarian philosophy in general we really know very little, the 
whole question would seem to call for careful discussion, with all 
requisite Belege. 

4. It may be questioned whether the author’s horror of mysticism 
does not lead him into misunderstanding and exaggeration. In 
describing the philosophy of Plotinus, he does not, to be sure, make 
the mistake of treating it as a system of emanations, but neither does 
he give it the reasonable interpretation of a system of dynamic 
pantheism, each element of which only appears to be separate because 
it is separately described. It is true that in the via negativa by which 
Plotinus reaches the Absolute One, each lower stage is left in turn 
behind, and that when he undertakes to speak of the process by which 
the One gives rise to the multiplicity of the intelligible world and 
ultimately to the divided world of sense, he is obliged to resort to 
metaphor. But this difficulty lies in the very nature of the case. 
Caird himself, with his principle of unity, is no better able to explain 
how the perfect gives rise to the imperfect, how God, who is pure 
spirit, goes to work to create the phenomenal world in which He is 
said to be manifested. And when the ultimate practical result of 
mysticism is said to be a religion which ceases to be the consecration 
of all action and all knowledge, which is set against both and which, 
therefore, loses its value even as a religion (II, p. 309), the reply is 
that this result is not the necessary consequence of mysticism, but 
only of its perversion. The mystic recognizes a distinct religious 
experience, which elevates him above the distractions of the mortal 
life and brings him into undivided unity with the one undivided 
principle of all being and all knowledge ; but when he returns again 
to the world of common experience and common mortality, he finds 
there a new meaning derived from his previous exaltation. 

5. The advantages of a point of view steadily maintained through- 
out a discussion like that undertaken in these lectures are manifest. It 
gives lucidity to the exposition and is a constant challenge to investi- 
gation of its adequacy. But it has its no less obvious perils in a 
tendency to over-schematization and a moulding of the material to 
the purposes of the criticism. And does not Caird give too much the 
impression that the whole philosophy of the organic unity of experi- 
ence has been more fully worked out than is actually the case? He 
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recognizes the difficulties and warns us against a cheap and easy ideal- 
ism that heals the wounds of nature too lightly. But does he recog- 
nize them sufficiently? And is he sufficiently sympathetic to those 
philosophers who, being unable to see Aow all the elements of our 
world are connected with a single principle, have acknowledged the 
recalcitrant element, such as ‘ matter’ or ‘evil,’ as a fact, and so con- 
tented themselves with a relative dualism, or at least with a philosophy 
admittedly incomplete? It is hard, indeed, to see that the principle 
of unity he so strenuously upholds really meets the difficulties, and 
especially that it meets the problem of religion. For granting that 
all forms of our consciousness are, as he maintains, bound up with the 
idea of an all-comprehending whole and a principle of its unity, unless 
it can be shown that this principle is good and righteous, it fails 
signally of its purpose. On the other hand, religion would very well 
persist if philosophy were obliged to admit dualism, but could show a 
principle in the world eternally at war with evil and intrinsically 
strong enough to overcome it, or at least capable of infusing strength 
into our efforts to do so. No doubt a spiritual monism would be 
better. But the mere assertion of the one concrete idea is not 
enough; it must be shown. Otherwise it remains a postulate of 
faith, only as good for religion as any other postulate that meets its 
practical needs, and not one whit more satisfying to the intellect. 


H. N. GARDINER. 
Smitu COLLEGE. 


The Ethics of Naturalism: A Criticism. By W. R. Sorvey. 
Second edition, revised. Edinburgh and London, William Black- 
wood and Sons, 1904. — pp. xiv, 338. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics. Three Lectures to Clergy given at 
Cambridge. By the same author. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1904. — pp. vi, 139. 


The first edition of Zhe Ethics of Naturalism was published in 1885 
being based upon the author’s course of lectures as Shaw Fellow in the 
University of Edinburgh in the preceding year. Professor Sorley has 
taken advantage of the present opportunity, not only to revise the 
work throughout and to add references to the recent literature of the 
subject, but also to make certain substantial additions to its scope. 
** The chief purpose of the work,’’ he tells us in the Preface, is ‘‘ to 
arrive at an exact estimate of the ethical significance of the theory of 
evolution. . . . We must ask whether the factors of biological evolu- 
tion are adequate to the explanation of moral development. A still 
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more important question than this is raised in the application of evolu- 
tion to ethics. In strictness, the theory of evolution is simply an ex- 
planation of an order of sequent facts or processes. It is purely histor- 
ical. We might know all that there is to be known about the origin 
and growth of moral institutions and ideas, and yet be unable to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil or to set up a standard for right con- 
duct. And this is the fundamental problem of ethics. The question 
which it has to answer is not a question of history at all, but of worth 
or goodness. In attempting to deal with this question, evolution has 
been pressed into alliance with the more general theory which is now 
known as Naturalism. In alliance with Naturalism it professes to bea 
complete philosophy, and has made a special claim to have revolution- 
ized ethics and set that science on a new basis. It has been my 
purpose, accordingly, to examine this claim, and to discuss the ethical 
bearings of Naturalism, both in its earlier forms, before evolution came 
to its aid, and in its later and more impressive developments. The 
book is called a ‘criticism’ ; but it is the criticism of a theory rather 
than of writers ; and an effort has been made to overlook no aspect of 
the theory which may appear to have ethical significance.’’ 
Distinguishing the possible alternative solutions of the ethical 
problem as Realism or Naturalism and Idealism or Spiritualism, 
Mr. Sorley thus characterizes the former. ‘‘ The theory now com- 
monly called Naturalism may be said to occupy the position and 
to carry on the traditions of the theory of Materialism which, in its 
strict meaning, is no longer prominent in philosophical controversy. 
Naturalism, as the theory is held to-day, does not assert that mate- 
rial atoms and their motion constitute the sole reality. As regards 
ultimate reality it professes that it has nothing to say; it deals with 
phenomena only. But, in its interpretion both of the world and of 
man, it carries on the opposition to Idealism. The completest ac- 
count of the world as a whole which is possible is held to be the 
description of it in physical terms ; the spiritual factor in reality is 
held to be dependent, if not illusory. And the explanation given 
of man’s life is similar. The psychology now associated with Natu- 
ralism is essentially the same as that which Democritus in the ancient 
world and Hobbes in the modern set forth as a suitable outwork of 
their materialistic theory of reality.’" And the one theory, like the 
other, is either individualistic or historical, the individualistic being 
the earlier, the historical the later and contemporary version of the 
theory. ‘‘On the basis of Naturalism, we may either look upon man 
as an individual distinct from other individuals, as was done by Epicurus 
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and Hobbes and the materialists of the eighteenth century, or we may 
consider the race as itself an organism, apart from which the individual 
is unintelligible, and look upon human nature as having become what 
it now is through a long process of interaction between organism and 
environment, in which social as well as psychical and physical factors 
have influenced the result. This is the view to the elaboration of which 
Comte and Darwin and Spencer have in different ways contributed.’’ 

The book is accordingly divided into two parts, dealing respectively 
with ‘‘ The Individualistic Theory ’’ and ‘‘ The Theory of Evolution.’’ 
The latter is the longer, and, it will be generally considered, the more 
important. The former deals, in two chapters, with the hedonistic 
theory, first in its egoistic and then in its utilitarian form, and is de- 
voted to a discussion, on lines now familiar, of psychological hed- 
onism and its ethical consequences. The author then passes, in 
Chapters IV and V, to the consideration of the non-hedonistic, but 
still preévolutionary, form of the naturalistic theory represented by 
the school of Shaftesbury, which he characterizes as, like the egoistic, 
‘* subjective naturalism,’’ and that represented by those who, like 
Butler himself, Adam Smith, and Rousseau, waver between the Stoic 
or idealistic and a properly ‘ naturalistic’ interpretation of ‘ Nature.’ 
As regards the former tendency, ‘‘ it may be thought that the consti- 
tution of man contains in itself a means of distinguishing the moral 
value of its various elements, or of the actions to which they lead, and 
thus furnishing a moral standard or end for conduct. This purpose 
seems to have been to some extent, though not quite clearly, kept in 
view by the writers who, in the eighteenth century, contended against 
the selfish theory of action set forth by Hobbes. They attempted to 
show that selfishness was not the only, nor even the most prominent, 
principle of action ; and, from the system of diverse principles which 
they found implanted in human nature, they endeavored to work out 
a theory of conduct.’’ The leader of this school of thought was 
Shaftesbury, whose position is here restated in view of the fresh light 
thrown upon it by the recent publication of the Philosophical Reg- 
imen. ‘* Virtue, he holds, is natural and consists in living accord- 
ing to nature; but ‘nature’ is not for him what it is for the 
‘naturalists’ ; it is the ‘order and appointment of supreme reason.’ 
Besides this ‘moral sense’ or ‘sense of right and wrong,’ however, 
there is another principle in human nature upon which ethics is based, 
namely, ‘ natural affection,’ whose object is ‘the good of the public,’ 
as distinguished from self-affections, ‘which lead only to the good of 
the private,’ and from ‘unnatural’ affections which lead to no good 
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at all.’’ The difficulty of showing the harmony of these diverse ten- 
dencies in human nature led Shaftesbury, and still more his succes- 
sors, Hutcheson, and Butler, ‘‘to revert to empirical arguments in 
order to demonstrate the harmony of virtue and interest, and to prove 
to the individual that his own happiness consists in the exercise of the 
social affections.’’ ‘‘It is therefore not difficult to understand the 
judgment of Schleiermacher that ‘the English school of Shaftesbury, 
with all their talk about virtue, are really given up to pleasure.’ ’’ 
The criticism is strictly, however, as Mr. Sorley remarks, unjust, 
since it neglects the teleological element so prominent in the school, 
and especially in Shaftesbury and Butler. ‘‘On the whole,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ it would appear that the psychological ethics worked out by 
Shaftesbury and his followers occupies an insecure position between 
the view discussed in the two preceding chapters and that which sees 
in the spiritual nature of man something more than a reaction to sense- 
presentation, and assigns to reason a function in the formation of 
objects of desire.’’ 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Nature as the Moral Standard,’’ Mr. Sorley 
proceeds to take account of ‘‘ the way in which, independently of the 
doctrine of evolution, the course of nature has been appealed to as the 
standard of morality,’’ or what he calls ‘‘ objective Naturalism ’’ in its 
preévolutionary form. In the course of a very interesting and illu- 
minating discussion, he traces the various forms of a Naturalism like that 
attributed by Plato to the Sophists in Hobbes, Butler, Rousseau, and 
Adam Smith. He has already found in Butler a prominent idealistic 
element ; but ‘‘ it is when the appeal is made to nature as contrasted 
with spirit, or to instinct as against reason, that the influence of a dif- 
ferent view, allied to ‘naturalism,’ may be traced. The old contrast 
between ‘nature’ and ‘convention’ easily passes into an opposition 
between the natural and the reflective.’’ The double sense of ‘ Na- 
ture’ is especially interesting in the case of Adam Smith, who holds 
that man ‘is by nature directed to correct, in some measure, that dis- 
tribution of things which she herself would otherwise have made.’ 
This doctrine of the antithetic relation of morality to nature is reaf- 
firmed in Mill’s statement that ‘nearly every respectable attribute of 
humanity is the result not of instinct, but of a victory over instinct,’ 
and that ‘ Nature is a scheme to be amended, not imitated, by man.’ 
‘*And, for similar reasons, Huxley contended ‘that the ethical 
progress of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combating it.’ ’’ 

On rereading, after twenty years, the discussion of the ethical sig- 
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nificance of ‘‘ the Theory of Evolution,’’ one feels, as the author must 
have felt in rewriting it, how greatly the ethical interest of the theory 
has waned in the interval. The first edition of the Data of Ethics was 
published in 1879, and, as Professor Albee points out (//istory of Eng- 
lish Utilitarianism, p. 269), ‘‘the extreme claims for Evolutional 
Ethics’’ made in that work ‘‘are considerably diminished before the 
completion of the Principles of Ethics’? (in 1893). Still we must be 
grateful for the care with which the argument has been revised and 
brought up to date. The ambiguity of the phrase ‘ethics of evolu- 
tion’ is first insisted upon. ‘‘ When reference is made to the ‘ ethics 
of evolution,’ no more is sometimes meant — though a great deal 
more should be meant — than an historical account of the growth of 
moral ideas and customs, which may provide (as Sir L. Stephen ex- 
pressed it) ‘a new armoury wherewith to encounter certain plausible 
objections of the so-called Intuitionists.’ This, however, would only 
affect the ethical psychology of an opposed school. The profounder 
question still remains, What bearing has the theory of evolution, or its 
historical psychology and sociology, on the nature of the ethical end, 
or on the standard for distinguishing right and wrong in conduct? 
The answer to this question would be the ‘reconstruction’ and 
‘ deeper change’ which Stephen held to be necessary. It is the am- 
biguity of the subject —or rather its two-fold range — which has 
made the application of evolution to ethics look so obvious, and 
made a discussion of the easier question frequently do duty for a solu- 
tion of the more difficult.’’ 

Another important distinction, which, according to the author, is 
often overlooked, is the distinction between natural and purposive 
selection. ‘‘ Each step in development involves a modification which 
has to be accounted for not by natural selection, but by laws of varia- 
tion, And in human life varieties of conduct and of social forms are 
to a large extent the result of known causes: they are due to intelligi- 
gent purpose, in which the end is foreseen and means are deliberately 
adapted to it. ‘The end which nature might blindly achieve by exter- 
minating unfit varieties is aimed at directly, and brought about — 
when intelligent purpose is most successful — without any help from 
the operation of natural selection. In the realm of intelligence 
natural selection is replaced by puposive.’’ It is true that this purpo- 
sive factor emerges gradually, but this is ‘‘no ground whatever for 
the assumption that it can be either reduced to, or accounted for 
by non-purposive forces.’’ In the new section devoted to the sub- 
ject, Mr. Sorley adopts Dr. Ward’s term ‘Subjective |Selection’ to 
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characterize this principle. ‘‘An example of subjective selection in 
animals is the principle of sexual selection on which Darwin laid stress 
as a factor in development. But it is when subjective selection is 
guided by intelligent foresight, as it is in man, that its importance is 
fully shown ; for then it becomes able to anticipate the selective 
process which would otherwise be worked out by nature, and to avoid 
the method of destruction which the latter entails.’’ : 

Still a third factor in evolution must, however, be recognized, 
namely, what Mr. Sorley calls ‘Social Selection.’ This principle 
‘« sifts the results of subjective selection from the point of view not of 
the individual, but of the system which he hasentered. . . . By it the 
individuals who can adapt themselves are adopted and rewarded, 
while the others are passed by or suppressed. On the individual this 
is apt to operate with something of the externality and relentlessness 
of natural selection. And yet the nature of its operation is different ; 
it does not merely exterminate the unfit, it actively selects and pro- 
motes the welfare of the fit; for, however imperfect it may be, the 
methods of the social system reflect the intelligence, and the organized 
intelligence, of the community.’’ 

It is unnecessary to follow the author into the details of his close 
examination of the so-called ‘ethics of evolution,’ as the argument 
remains essentially the same as in the first edition of the work, which 
has long since taken its place in the literature of the subject. All that 
I have attempted to do on the present occasion is to call attention to 
those additions and restatements by which Mr. Sorley has so greatly 
added, in the present edition, to the value of the original work, and 
to indicate to those who have not yet made its acquaintance the point 
of view and method of the discussion. 

The same qualities of careful and exact thought, of methodical 
arrangement, and of clear expression are found to characterize the 
volume entitled Recent Tendencies in Ethics, which consists of three 
lectures given to a summer meeting of clergy at Cambridge in 1903, 
and intended for those who, like the audience to which they were 
delivered, ‘‘ may desire an account, in short compass and in popular 
form, of some leading features of the ethical thought of the present 
day.’’ The popular form of the lectures has the advantage of stimu- 
lating the author to a more graphic, and, in the good sense, even 
rhetorical, style than that adopted, with equally good judgment, in 
the earlier and larger work. It would be difficult to improve upon 
the characterization of contemporary ethical thought in the first lec- 
ture or the statement of the bearing of the theory of evolution upon 
ethics in the second. 
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The characteristic difference between the ethical thought of the 
present day and that of the nineteenth century as a whole is, in Mr. 
Sorley’s judgment, the removal of the limitation of scope which 
attached to the latter. ‘‘ The controversies of the time centered 
almost exclusively round two questions: the question of the origin of 
moral ideas, and the question of the criterion of moral value.’’ Both 
schools were agreed regarding the content of morality. ‘‘ The Utili- 
tarians no more than the Intuitionists were opponents of the traditional 
—as we may call it—the Christian morality of modern civilization. 
. . . This limitation of the controversy tended to a precision and 
clearness in method which is often wanting in the ethical thought of 
the present day, disturbed as it is by new and more far-reaching 
problems. . . . We have no longer the same common basis of agree- 
ment to rely upon that our predecessors had a generation ago. There 
are many indications in recent literature that the suggestion is now 
made more readily than it was twenty or thirty years ago that the 
scale of moral values may have to be revised ; and it seems to me that 
the ethical controversies of the coming generation will not be restricted 
to academic opponents whose disputes concern nothing more than the 
origin of moral ideas and their ultimate criterion. Modern contro- 
versy will involve these questions, but it will go deeper and it will 
spread its results wider: it appears as if it would not hesitate to call 
in question the received code of morality, and to revise our standard 
of right and wrong.’’ ‘The new alternative is, in reality, between an 
altruistic and an egoistic interpretation of morality. ‘‘ The Utilitarian 
writers of last century were of course conscious of this problem, con- 
scious that there was a possible discrepancy between egoistic conduct 
and altruistic conduct ; but they agreed to lay stress upon altruistic 
results as determining moral quality. Their tendency was to mini- 
mize the difference between the egoistic and the altruistic effects of 
action, and in so far as a difference had to be allowed to emphasize 
the importance of the claims of the community at large, that is, 
roughly speaking, to take the altruistic standpoint. Recent and more 
careful investigators have brought out more exactly the extent and 
significance of the divergence. In particular this was done with per- 
fect clearness and precision by the late Professor Sidgwick.’’ The 
new tendency in contemporary thought, therefore, takes the form of 
an assertion of egoism as against Christian altruism. Its great repre- 
sentative is Nietzsche, who ‘‘in spite of all his extravagances —or, 
perhaps, because of them — is symptomatic of certain tendencies of 
the age.’’ These tendencies are the result not so much of the influ- 
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ence of scientific or philosophical theory as of ‘‘ the ideas and the 
triumphs, scientific and material, of the preceding generation.’’ 
‘* Perhaps the greatest danger of the new social order is the growing 
materialization of the mental outlook. . . . This age like others — 
perhaps more than most — is strewn with the victims of the struggle. 
But it can also boast a product largely its own — the new race of vic- 
tors who have emerged triumphant, with wealth beyond the dreams 
of the avarice of the past generation. Their interests make them 
cosmopolitan ; they are unrestained by the traditional obligations of 
ancient lineage ; and the world seems to lie before them as something 
to be bought and sold. Neither they nor others have realized as yet 
the power which colossal wealth gives in modern conditions. And it 
remains to be seen whether the multimillionaire will claim to figure 
as Nietzsche's ‘over-man,’ spurning ordinary moral conventions, and 
will play the 7é/e, in future moral discourses, which the ethical dia- 
logues of Plato assign to the ‘ tyrant.’ ’’ 

In the second and third lectures Mr. Sorley investigates the claims 
of scientific and philosophic theory to throw light upon the ethical 
problem, taking up in turn the theory of Evolution and the theory of 
Idealism. The former discussion is a remarkably fresh and convinc- 
ing restatement of the views already developed at greater length in 
the Ethics of Naturalism. The author first distinguishes three differ- 
ent views, as held by the evolutionists themselves, regarding the 
ethical significance of evolution. ‘‘In the first place, there is the 
view of Darwin that natural selection is a criterion of moral fitness 
only up to a certain stage, and that the noblest part of man’s morality 
is independent of this test ; in the second place, there is the view of 
Huxley that morality is entirely opposed to the cosmic process as 
ruled by natural selection ; and, in the third place, there is the view 
of Nietzsche that the principles of biological development (variation, 
that is to say, and natural selection) should be allowed free play so 
that, in the future as in the past, successful variations may be struck 
out by triumphant egoism.’’ He then proceeds to account for these 
divergent interpretations of the ethical significance of evolution by 
distinguishing ‘‘ three very different kinds of struggle or competition,’’ 
to all of which indifferently the conception of evolution by natural 
selection is applied by evolutional moralists: (1) competition between 
individuals, resulting in the selection of the self-assertive qualities ; 
(2) competition between groups, favoring qualities implying self- 
restraint and even self-sacrifice on the part of the individual; (3) 
competition between ideas and institutions, including habits and 
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customs. ‘‘ These, then, are the three ways in which the competition 
in man’s life and the selection between the competing factors is car- 
ried out. And sometimes I think one sees a tendency to suggest that 
this needs only to be stated, and that the whole question of the appli- 
cation of evolution to ethics is then settled.’’ The most important 
distinction is, of course, between natural and intelligent or artificial 
selection. ‘‘ The whole progress from animal to man and from sav- 
age to civilized man shows a gradual supersession of the principle of 
natural selection by a principle of subjective selection which steadily 
grows in purposiveness and in intelligence.’’ The conclusion follows 
that ‘‘ there is no good ground for taking the lower, the less developed, 
method of selection as our guide in preference to the higher and more 
developed. Surely we are not to take natural selection as the sole 
factor of ethical import because we see it at the crude beginnings of 
life on this earth, while the process of life itself in its higher ranges 
passes beyond natural selection.’’ 

In the third lecture it is contended that, in spite of the special 
significance ascribed by Idealism to the moral and religious aspects of 
life, and in spite of the fact that the recent idealistic movement in 
England ‘‘ was really started in the interest of moral ideals as well as 
of intellectual thoroughness,’’ the result has been a failure, hardly less 
absolute than in the case of the theory of Evolution, to make any sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of the ethical problem. This 
** bankruptcy of the system in the region of ethics,’’ is no less real in 
the case of Green than in that of Mr. Bradley ; the only difference is 
that the latter writer has explicitly drawn the negative inferences, so 
far as ethics is concerned, from his metaphysical theory. Mr. Bradley 
simply ‘‘ re-states Green’s doctrine with a difference which makes it 
at once more logical and less ethical.’’ The argument is conducted 
with the same insight and skill as that in the preceding lecture, and 
the reader is led on irresistibly to the conclusion that, if ethics is to 
find a basis for its procedure, it must be elsewhere than in the theories 
either of naturalistic evolution or of idealism. The cardinal error 
common to both these systems is the assumption that ‘‘ moral principles 
can be reached by the application of scientific generalizations or of 
the results of a metaphysical analysis which has started by overlooking 
the facts of the moral consciousness.’’ ‘‘ There is one thing which all 
reasoning about morality assumes and must assume; and that is 
morality itself. The moral concept — whether described as worth or 
as duty or as goodness — cannot be distilled out of any knowledge 
about the laws of existence or of occurrence. Nor will speculation 
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about the real conditions of experience yield it, unless adequate 
recognition be first of all given to the fact that the experience which 
is the subject-matter of philosophy is not merely a sensuous and think- 


ing, but also a moral, experience.’’ 
James SETH. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy. By Norman Situ. Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902. — 
pp- xiv, 276. 


This compact and closely reasoned volume is a real contribution to 
the history of modern philosophy. The author has studied the liter- 
ature of his subject in an unusually thorough manner, and has 
worked over the material thus gained in a very independent spirit. 
The size of the book is no indication of its scope or of the amount of 
research which it involves. After stating and criticising in detail the 
philosophy of Descartes, Mr. Smith proceeds to an examination of the 
Cartesian principles imbedded in the systems of Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Locke, and Berkeley. He then gives Hume’s criticism of these 
principles, and finally contrasts the Cartesian philosophy with the 
Kantian point of view. Naturally, the results are presented in a 
very condensed way, and this renders it difficult to give an adequate 
survey of the ground covered. We shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with a statement of the general course of the argument. 

At the outset an important point is emphasized, namely, the lack of 
connection between the physics and the metaphysics of Descartes. 
‘«In a more adequate manner than even Galileo or Bacon, Descartes 
formulated the methods and defined the ideals of modern science. His 
metaphysical teaching, however, is perverted by principles wholly at 
variance with his own positive scientific views. . . and remains in 
essentials scholastic in conception’’ (pp. v, vi). Thus, in his meta- 
physics, he regards motion as a mode of matter, while in his physics he 
not only conceives the two as distinct in nature and origin, but an- 
ticipates modern science by viewing matter as the mere vehicle of 
motion. 

After making this preliminary observation, the author goes on to 
show that the form which Descartes’s philosophy assumed is condi- 
tioned by the fact that a new view of the self and of nature had grown 
up since the time of Aristotle. ‘‘ The soul, Aristotle teaches, realizes 
itself in and through the body. The material and the immaterial are 
two aspects involved in all natural existences and are separable only 
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by abstraction (p. 1). Owing to the combined influence of Stoicism 
and Christianity, however, these aspects of reality came to be regarded 
as absolute opposites. Descartes accepts without question this new view 
of the relation between matter and mind. The result of this dualistic 
standpoint is the doctrine of representative perception. ‘‘ The self can 
know nothing but its own states, and only indirectly by an inference 
from them establish the existence of any other being. Ideas are re- 
garded as the objects of mind and as exact copies of what exists out- 
side mind’’ (p. 14). From this point of view, the sole immediate 
certainty is knowledge of our own existence. Clearly, then, the 
cogito ergo sum is not the really ultimate element in Descartes’s sys- 
tem. Itis ‘‘ simply one consequence of the doctrine of representative 
perception which is itself a consequence of his dualistic starting 
point’’ (p. 14). 

Further, the cogito ergo sum does not prove the continued existence 
of the self beyond the present moment. Still less does it establish the 
existence of the self as a simple indivisible substance. ‘‘ Descartes in 
so arguing really interprets his ‘ultimate’ principle in accordance with 
an assumed principle yet more ultimate, the principle namely which 
he states explicitly in his Princip/es ‘ that to nothing no affections or 
qualities belong.’ Without proof he assumes thought to be a quality, 
and, therefore, in accordance with that principle, to imply a substance 
or self’’ (p. 50). 

Descartes is thus led to the theory of representative perception byj|his 
dualism, though his new and scientific view of the material world 
throws special difficulties in the way of such a doctrine (p.15). His 
conception of spirit, though professedly based on immediate experi- 
ence, is really derived from an interpretation of that experience in the 
light of certain scholastic principles (p. 115). His rationalism, the 
third element in his system, is a result of his mathematical studies. 

The characteristic of the mathematical method, according to 
Descartes, is its certainty, and this certainty is due to the fact 
that mathematics starts with truths which are simple and self-evident. 
Since there can be but one method of attaining truth, philosophy 
must likewise begin with simple ultimate truths and deduce everything 
from them. Though deductive, however, the true method is not 
syllogistic. It is in Intuition, and not in the syllogism, that our 
knowledge develops. ‘‘ Intuition is nota fitting together of prem- 
ises but a dialectic. Given certain data, they produce out of them- 
selves a further truth’’ (p. 34). Particular truths do not require to 
be deduced from universal axioms ; like the latter they are themselves 
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known by intuition. The limits of our knowledge, therefore, are de- 
termined by the simple truths we possess, their possible fruitfulness, 
and their adequacy to the explanation of the real. In the Regu/e and 
the Principles, Descartes gives the same enumeration of these simple 
truths, namely, figure, extension, motion, etc. ; knowledge, doubt, ig- 
norance, volition, and the like ; existence, duration, unity. Since these 
conceptions are ‘simple natures,’ we cannot know them at all without 
knowing them completely. They are of course not derived from sense 
perception, and are wholly distinct from them in nature. They are 
innate ideas directly implanted in the mind by God. 

If we examine these innate ideas, however, we find that they are all 
abstract conceptions, and simple only so long as they remain abstract. 
Hence, when Descartes maintains that all knowledge is derived from 
these abstract conceptions taken by themselves, ‘‘ he falls back into 
that rationalistic view of knowledge which he criticises so excellently 
in his attack on the syllogism’’ (p. 39). This rationalistic theory 
which Descartes eventually adopts can be understood only in the light 
of the scholastic doctrine of essence. According to that doctrine 
each substance has an essence peculiar to itself which determines all its 
properties. If we know the essence at all we know it completely, 
and can deduce all the properties which flow from it. This implies, 
of course, that the connection of ideas is the same as that of things. 
Descartes accepts this view with all its implications. His criterion of 
truth means that what is inseparable in thought is inseparable in the 
real, and, further, that when the mind can perceive no connection 
between ideas, there is no connection between the existences corre- 
sponding to the ideas. 

This theory of knowledge accounts for the Occasionalism implicit in 
Descartes’s metaphysics. Since, as a matter of fact, the particularity 
and variety of the real cannot be deduced from isolated abstract concep- 
tions, Descartes is forced at every turn to explain the concrete content 
of the world by reference to the will of God. ‘* The continued refer- 
ence to God for explanation of finite phenomena is no admission of 
ignorance of the true explanation, but is always based on the cer- 
tain and absolute knowledge that they are due neither to mind nor to 
matter, and that, therefore, so far as they have any reality they must 
be wholly dependent on what is outside both. Since mind and body 
are in thought completely transparent to us, each being exhaustively 
known in conception, where no necessary connection is visible between 
them, or between either of them and what is conjoined with it in 
experience, there can be none, and such conjunction as is vouched 
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for by experience must be regarded as external and contingent ’’ (pp. 
62, 63). In his controversy with More, Descartes explicitly adopts 
the Occasionalistic theory. ‘‘He has no liking, however, for the 
Occasionalism into which he is entrapped by his Rationalism,’’ and 
in his published works continues to speak as if bodies transmit motion 
by impact, as if mind and body interact in sense-perception and in 
volition (pp. 77, 79). 

The searching examination to which the system of Descartes is sub- 
jected in the first three chapters of the book enables the author to 
state in a concise and telling way the relation between the Cartesian 
philosophy and the systems of Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, and Berkeley. 
Mr. Smith’s treatment of Locke’s theory of knowledge is especially 
significant. He shows that Locke clings to the rationalistic view of 
knowledge, though his analysis of the conceptions of substance and 
, essence force him to the conclusion that deductive knowledge is not 
possible where real existence is concerned. We do not know the sub- 
stance or essence of things ; we simply assume that there is something 
which supports the qualities revealed to us by experience, and the 
nature of that ‘something’ is entirely unknown to us. We can deduce 
nothing, therefore, in regard to the nature of particular substances ; all 
that we know in reference to them comes from experience. ‘‘Yet 
Locke remains so much under Descartes’s influence that he goes to the 
extreme of holding that this empirical knowledge is not entitled to the 
name of knowledge at all, and that sense experience can perform no 
function in scientific knowledge’’(p. 210). We have knowledge in 
the true sense of the word in the case of mathematics and morals alone, 
for here we are dealing with ‘ modes,’ 7. ¢., with objects made by the 
mind itself and therefore known through and through. There are, then, 
Mr. Smith concludes, good reasons for maintaining that Locke is a ra- 
tionalist at heart, and that ‘‘ his sensationalism is but externally tagged 
on to his rationalism.’’ 

It seems to me that there are good grounds for revising the con- 
ventional estimate of Locke ; but it is not so clear that we must neces- 
sarily regard his ‘empiricism’ as externally attached to his rational- 
ism. His final position in the fourth book of the Zssay is perfectly 
consistent and intelligible. It is quite proper fora rationalist to 
maintain that, while true knowledge is deductive, experience, as a 
matter of fact, is all that we have in most cases. The two statements 
taken together simply amount to a rationalistic determination of the 
limits of knowledge. Why should we not interpret the ‘empirical’ 
doctrine of the second book in the light of this final utterance? If we 
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read the second book in connection with the others, if, in short, we 
read the work as a whole, it is possible to maintain that the Zssay rep- 
resents the development in Locke’s mind of the view, ultimately an- 
nounced in the last book, which brings the various aspects of his sys- 
tem into intelligible relation with one another. 

The chapters on Hume and Kant show how the different elements 
of the Cartesian philosophy are destroyed by criticism and finally give 
place to a more adequate view of knowledge and reality. Hume’s 
criticism of the causal relation refutes the fundamental assumption 
of Cartesian rationalism, namely, the identification of causation with 
explanation. His analysis of the self destroys the false spiritualism 
of Descartes. It must be noted, however, that, while Hume starts with 
a theory of the ultimate constituents of experience to construct experi- 
ence, Kant starts from our actual consciousness to discover its condi- 
tions. ‘* Hume’s method is a priori and dogmatic, and Kant’s alone 
the truly empirical’’ (p. 257). Kant’s transcendental method ‘‘ is 
simply the hypothetical method of physical science applied to the 
explanation of knowledge’’ (p. 256). Kant, however, takes as the fact 
to be explained, not experience in all its multiplicity, but the simplest 
act of knowledge, that which is involved in all knowledge whatsoever, 
namely, the consciousness of time. ‘‘ That we possess such conscious- 
ness has never been denied by any philosopher, and is therefore the 
really indubitable fact by the analysis of which Descartes ought to 
have started.’’ 

The main defect of Mr. Smith’s book is that he has condensed too 
much material into the space he allows himself. In the later chapters 
this does not destroy the lucidity of the exposition, but in the ear'y 
chapters, where the foundation of the whole is laid, the case is some- 
what different. If the author had, in the first part of the book, 
developed some of his points more fully, and at the same time rear- 
ranged his material so that each element of Descartes’s system received 
more continuous treatment, the progress of his argument would have 
been much clearer. There is, for instance, no adequate account of 
Descartes’s ‘ spiritualism,’ and the reader is left to put things together 
for himself out of various scattered references. As it is, however, the 
book has unusual merit. ‘The more one studies it, the more one is 
convinced that the author has grasped the really constitutive princi- 
ples of modern philosophy, and has indicated their true relations and 
historical interactions. He has thus thrown new light on some of the 
most obscure questions in the history of philosophy. In short, he 
has succeeded in doing well a task well worth doing. 

BryN MAwr COLLEGE. Davip Irons. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
The Sciences of the Ideal, Jostaun Royce. Science, N. S., XX, 510, pp. 


449-462. 

The present address aims to explain what scientific interests are com- 
mon to the work of philosophers and mathematicians. In general, all the 
sciences of the normative division are concerned with ideal as distinct 
from physical truth. Pure mathematics is concerned with the investigation 
of the logical consequences of certain exactly statable postulates, freely 
chosen, and not necessarily-bearing on practical life, though never trivial 
orcapricious. Philosophy, on the other hand, seeks to unify our knowledge, 
to comprehend its sources, meaning, and relation to the whole of human 
life. The two are not sharply contrasted, however ; the mathematician 
deals only with significant postulates, and the philosopher, in reflecting on 
the significance of fundamental ideas, must inquire into their logical con- 
sequences. The value or significance of an idea or theory depends on its 
place in the whole organized system of human ideas. Hence arises the 
problem of the categories: On what group of concepts do the other con- 
cepts of human science logically depend? In the comparatively new field 
of modern logic, through the joint work of mathematicians and philos- 
ophers, a flood of new light on this problem has been obtained. On the 
mathematical side, the reéxamination of fundamental postulates and axioms 
has shown how few and how simple are the conceptions and postulates on 
which the actual edifice of exact science rests, and has exhibited them in 
a new light. On the philosophical side, modern logic, including symbolic 
logic and the logic of scientific method, is rapidly approaching new solu- 
tions of the problem of the fundamental nature and the logic of relations. 
These researches of modern logic, abstract though they seem, are already 
developing the most interesting and unexpected relations to widely divergent 
fields. Thus the formal nature of the self is seen to be related to the 
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mathematical concept of the series of ordinal numbers ; Cantor’s modern 
theory of infinite collections leads to a complete revision of the argument 
of the Kantian mathematical antinomies ; and the mathematical theory of 
groups seems to shed new light on the psychological nature of the zsthetic 
object. Further developments along these lines may be expected in all 
branches of philosophy. In short, the problem of the categories, funda- 
mental! to all the mathematical and philosophical sciences, can be solved 
only by the codperation of the philosophers and the mathematicians. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


Le paralogisme psycho-physiologique. HH. BERGSON. Rev. de Mét., XII, 

6, pp. 895-908. 

We may describe external objects from either of two mutually exclusive 
points of view: idealism, for which they are representations, or realism, 
for which they are things. The hypothesis of psychophysical parallelism, 
that to a given cerebral state corresponds a parallel or equivalent psychic 
state, cannot be consistently stated from either of these points of view ; it 
involves a confusion of the two, an unconscious passing from one to the 
other. For consistent idealism the brain state is itself a representation, 
and hence cannot be the source of the other representations, or ‘ equiv- 
alent’ or ‘parallel’ to them. For realism, on the other hand, external 
objects form a continuous system of relations, of interacting powers and 
forces ; here, again, the cerebral state is but a part, and cannot cause the 
whole, or be equivalent to it. The reconciliation of the two points of view 
in the parallelistic hypothesis is merely apparent. The illusion is favored 
by several assumptions, including (1) the idea of a cerebral soul, 7. ¢., a 
concentration of the faculty of representation in the cortex, (2) the idea that 
all causality is of the mathematico-mechanical type, (3) the idea that a 
simple process of abstraction will suffice to change our concrete represen- 
tations into colorless things-in-themselves, and (4) the idea that if two 
wholes are connected, every part of the one is connected with some definite 


part of the other. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


Le parallélisme psycho-physique et ses consequences. A, GODFERNAUX. 

Rev. Ph., XXIX, 10, pp. 329-352; 11, pp. 482-504. 

In its perfect form parallelism has not yet been defined. All of the 
many and contradictory varieties rest, however, on the theories of autom- 
atism and epiphenomenalism. ll of its forms fall into one of three main 
divisions. The first attributes consciousness to all phenomena of life ; 
wherever there is life there is consciousness. The second supposes con- 
sciousness to appear only when certain conditions are present ; ¢. g., when 
adaptation to new conditions is required, as opposed to the simple reflex. 
The last form reduces consciousness to a single zone, clear but limited, as 
represented by an act of choice. Regarded in one way, mind cannot be 
regarded other than as a force, and this leads back to the theory of con- 
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sciousness as an epiphenomenon ; while, if thus regarded, we ascribe to it 
properties resembling those of an organized body. The causes for this 
conception are two, psychological and historical. Thought invariably 
seems to be the antecedent, hence the cause of our acts. We transform 
the motive series into the conscious series, The historical prejudice that 
body is inferior to mind comes about through ancient theology ; the belief 
in the immortality of the soul strengthens the doctrine. In order to work, 
any hypothesis must account for the ‘freedom of the will.’ Under the 
doctrine of the transcendent there is no physiological equivalent of freedom, 
z. ¢., no corporeal phenomenon or freeing of energy, —things which paral- 
lelism posits. Parallelism says the free act is a readaptation and move- 
ments have no antecedents. Freedom is then a property of the body, not 
of mind. The birth of the doctrine of the transcendent is due to the histor- 
ical precedence of this apparent freedom, and it really falls under the 
domain of the church in the form of grace. It implies that the destiny of 
the mind is different from that of the body, for the mind represents the 
interest and appeals of the supernatural. The principle of heterogeneity 
works within limits between automatism and epiphenomenalism. This, 
together with plain facts, supports parallelism. The consciousness of autom- 
atism is complete, except for the active, self-knowing, self-feeling thing, 
epiphenomenon, and epiphenomenon means nothing without its substratum, 
corporeal automatism. The doctrine of epiphenomenalism and automatism 
are then complementary. Emotions are responsible for images and their 
arrangement. There are no laws in psychology, only sequential relations. 
Corporeal concomitants sometimes seem to disappear in the more complex 
mental states ; but they are always present in one form or another, ¢. g., 
the sign or cry. Here the emotion loses its name in becoming a sign. 
Abstractions begin with the use of the sign. Each thought is accom- 
panied in the brain or peripheral sense organ by a more or less reduced 
movement. When no muscular movement results, there are always inter- 
cellular changes in the brain. Hence the principle of heterogeneity works 
throughout, and this complementariness of epiphenomenalism and automa- 
tism results in a positivism which says that corporeal phenomena and con- 
sciousness are neither the cause of the other, but the conditions. 
J. H. Corrin. 


Mind and Body in Recent Psychology. A. E. Taytor. Mind, 52, pp. 

476-508. 

This article contains a modified restatement of the doctrine of interaction, 
and an examination of the parallelistic arguments of Stout, Ebbinghaus, 
and Miinsterberg. The argument is ruled out that, since immediate experi- 
ence gives no distinction between mind and body, there can be no ques- 
tion of interaction. This appeal to immediate experience must undo all 
previous scientific constructions, since the distinction is essential to science. 
The real problem is, in Miinsterberg’s words, not to find the connection 
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between physical and psychical, but to invent a connection adapted to the 
needs of science. Three main arguments are given for interaction. First, 
the connection actually found is always between two psycho-physical states. 
No negative instances occur where the sequence is merely physical or 
merely psychical. If it is urged that this does not affect the double-aspect 
theory, it may be replied that such a view involves a point-to-point cor- 
respondence, which does not exist. Further, on the double-aspect theory, 
one series must be mechanical and one teleological, which makes an exact 
parallelism impossible. If both are either teleological or mechanical, the 
reason for denying interaction breaks down, since both series are admitted 
to be of the same nature. But if both be teleological, parallelism cannot 
hold, for the possibility of satisfactory construction of the physical in me- 
chanical terms, implies a difference in level of purposiveness which bars 
out one-to-one correspondence, The argument that interaction is unintel- 
ligible can only mean that it cannot be stated in purely physical or purely 
psychical terms. The chief argument against interaction is that based on 
the principle of conservation. This principle, however, states nothing as 
to the actual transformation within the system, but merely asserts the quan- 
titative constancy of the total amount of energy. But the very fact that a 
psycho-physical theory is compatible with a merely mechanical view of the 
universe, must prove it inadequate as an explanation of purpose and sig- 
nificance. Hence the alleged incompatibility with the system of mechan- 
ical hypotheses, urged against interaction, seems to the author an argument 
in favor of interaction. He himself holds that the physical series is a de- 
graded form of teleological sequence, and that hence interaction is the nat- 
ural relation to assume. Stout's position is next examined. Stout objects 
to interaction on the ground that causation involves the possibility of equat- 
ing the factors of effect and cause, 7. ¢., the effect must contain no qualita- 
tively new element. But how, on this assumption, can the psychical, 
sequence of qualities correspond to the merely physical series? Or how 
can causal connection hold within the psychical series itself? Ebbinghaus 
rejects interaction as involving extreme indeterminism, but rests his case 
chiefly on an uncritical acceptance of the conservation argument. He 
shows neither that change in direction involves change in amount of en- 
ergy, nor that compensation for disturbance is impossible. The one pos- 
sibility of interaction which he admits, ¢. ¢., that mental action is a form of 
energy, shows a lack of philosophic insight. Miinsterberg’s arguments 
the author would, on the contrary, admit as sound, could the premises be 
accepted. On Miinsterberg’s assumption, the problem is not to discover the 
relation existing between realities, but to invent a connection between the 
products of elaborate transformations of reality. Connection between 
mental states can only be effected through the body, for causality implies 
persistent identity and quantitative equivalence. If the principle of con- 
servation is accepted as part of the general postulate that all explanation 
shall be mechanical, it is a consequence of the epistemological assumptions 
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which he has adopted. Parallelism is consistently accepted by Miinster- 
berg in order to account for the connection between mental states them- 
selves. The author rejects the fundamental assumption, however, that scien- 
tific description is limited to atomic analysis, and the consequent necessity 
of describing psychic life in merely mechanical terms. Miinsterberg's own 
attempt so to limit psychology is unsuccessful ; for selective attention and 
purposiveness are finally reintroduced into his system in a biological dis- 
guise. Further, his account of the brain as a unique individual object of 
experience would seem to identify it with mind, and so to make parallelism 
unmeaning. In conclusion, the author states that interaction is advocated 
as working-hypothesis only, and is not intended as a final account of 
reality. He accepts it in preference to parallelism, because the latter 
seems arbitrarily to reject the existence of human purposiveness as more 
than illusion. GRACE MEAD ANDRUS, 


Conceptions and Misconceptions of Consciousness, RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
Psych. Rev., XI, 4-5, pp. 282-296. 


The aim of the article is to criticise and define the term ‘ consciousness’ 
and its employment in metaphysics. In the idea of seeming or appear- 
ance, which arises even in primitive experience, is implicit the recognition 
of objects as dependent on our knowledge of them. Experience is contin- 
ually self-corrective. The standpoint which is valid in experience is the 
survivor and judge of a series of corrected and discredited experiences 
which are recognized as subjective, in contrast to objectivity of the stand- 
ard and valid experience. In the light of these facts, consciousness may be 
defined properly as experience relative to a point of view which has been 
transcended in a concrete and objective experience. Such a theory, em- 
ployed in metaphysics, has led to the conception of an indefinitely extended 
series of corrected experiences. This results in scepticism. Being is mere 
seeming, and knowledge concerns only invalid experience. Transcen- 
dental idealism, on the other hand, leads from such an impossible relativ- 
ity to the antithetical conception of a last correcting and completed experi- 
ence. This implies an absolute consciousness for which being could not be 
seeming. But if consciousness is essentially relative experience, to speak of 
an absolute consciousness is absurd.. Kantian idealism made consciousness 
the constitutive principle of objectivity and restricted knowledge to the 
phenomenal realm. Such a consciousness cannot transcend subjectivity, 
since the noumenal world is defined to escape its grasp. Moreover, truth 
cannot be defined as the synthetic activity of thought, except through an 
identification of the knowing with the object of knowledge. And truth is 
not constituted by our knowing of it. The only escape from subjective 
idealism is to deny consciousness as the general form of being, and to re- 
gard the terminus of thought as a thing not constituted by that thought. 
Consciousness is experience relative to the self as distinguished from valid 
objective experience. MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 
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La logique des sentiments. Tu. Ripot. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 6, pp. 587-611 ; 

7, pp. 38-71. 

1. Les éléments constitutifs. The logic of feeling is concerned with that 
part of the affective life in which the succession of states of consciousness 
is determined by the affective disposition with reference to some end. 
In primitive man affective reason is wholly undifferentiated from the intel- 
lectual type, both being merged in a kind of rudimentary practical reason, 
in which perceptions and images constitute middle terms leading to a desired 
result, the conclusion. With experience these processes become differen- 
tiated into two kinds: those leading to a successful result, and those issuing 
in failure. Following this separation, objective reason, #. ¢., processes 
conforming to the nature of things, gradually appears as distinct from 
processes having only probable conclusions. Finally, through the aid of in- 
struments and the growth of capacity for abstraction, intellectual reason is 
completely distinguished. Along with this development of intellectual reason, 
the growth of affective reason also takes place. While both types of reason 
are practical in genesis, the reason of feeling remains directly conditioned 
throughout by practical needs. That is, in many cases where intellectual 
reason is unable to supply the middle terms necessary to reach a desired 
conclusion, these terms are directly supplied by the affective disposition 
without reference to the objective validity of their connections. The terms 
used in affective reason consist chiefly of concepts or judgments having an 
affective coefficient. While it may be true that in all reasoning the terms 
have an affective element, in the cases under consideration this element 
becomes predominant, and that of representation serves merely to give 
concrete form to the feeling. It follows from this that the two types of 
reason are distinguished merely by the degree of affective tone. The gen- 
eral terms used in affective reason are judgments of value, which modern 
logicians regard as forming a class codrdinate with existential or descriptive 
judgments. In general, a concept of value contains two elements, repre- 
sentation and affection. The one is constant and objective; the other, 
variable and subjective. The domain of affective reason is determined by 
that of intellectual reason, or, in other words, by the body of established 
knowledge. It occupies the remaining ground, and is the sphere of the 
variable and subjective. Evaluations may be moral, social, esthetic, re- 
ligious, etc.; but they are always the product of special qualities of a people, 
an epoch, or an individual, and cannot, except through illusion, be gen- 
eralized as objectively valid. Affective reason may be divided into two 
classes, based respectively on desire and on belief. The first corresponds 
roughly to induction, and the second to deduction. The principle which 
governs both classes is the principle of finality, which means that the series 
of middle terms is always determined by an end. In this, affective reason 
differs from the intellectual type, in whose processes the conclusion is con- 
ditioned by the series ; while, in the latter, the series is conditioned by the 
conclusion. Affective reason may be further distinguished by the inap- 
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plicability of the principle of contradiction. Desires and beliefs which, 
when objectively regarded, appear as contradictory, may exist together. 
Even if two ends proposed tend to destroy each other, the opposition is 
one of fact and not of logical contradiction. 

Il, Ses principales formes. Five types of affective reason may be dis- 
tinguished, which, however, are neither mutually exclusive nor exhaustive. 
They are: (1) the reason of passion, (2) unconscious reason, (3) the 
reason of imagination, (4) the reason of justification, and (5) a mixed or 
composite form. (1) The reason of passion, which is to be distinguished 
from emotion by its permanence and stability, is the simplest and purest 
type of affective reason. It differs from association only in that its process 
is determined by anend. In three of its forms, timidity, love, and jealousy, 
a series of middle terms, judgments of value, are seen to be conditioned 
by an end posited in advance. (2) While the existence of unconscious 
processes is not established, nor any hypothesis regarding them generally 
accepted, certain facts of the affective life, notably conversion and affective 
transformations, may be explained by assuming the existence of uncon- 
scious processes. In conversion, a fundamental change in values occurs, 
based on a partial alteration of personality in its affective elements. This may 
be explained by the assumption that a sum of unconscious judgments, con- 
verging towards the same end, has resulted in the adoption of a new ideal, 
which in turn conditions new judgments of value. Transformations from 
one particular emotion to another may be considered as taking place 
through unconscious reasoning by analogy. (3) The reason of imagina- 
tion, or the affective reason of discovery, is the most complete and impor- 
tant type. Itis to be distinguished from imagination proper by the presence 
of important affective elements. Beliefs and ideas concerning a future life 
furnish examples of this form. The character of the imagined future life is 
determined by desires and aspirations, and varies with the nature of the 
individual. The art of divination is a response to a desire for revelation, 
for whose satisfaction the processes of intellectual reason are inadequate. 
The desire for this revelation engenders belief, and means are adopted 
without regard to their objective validity, but rather because of individual 
tastes and predilections. (4) The reason of justification is also plainly 
teleological, and in spite of some appearance of rationality, belongs to 
affective reason. It is employed daily in practical morality, and is often 
used in theology to account forevil. Allied to this is the reason of conso- 
lation, which arises from a need of compensating for misfortune by artificial 
means. (5) Mixed or composite reason approaches most nearly the intel- 
lectual type, and differs from the other forms of affective reason by its 
greater deliberateness and lack of spontaneity. It is the reasoning of the 
special pleader, and aims at demonstration. Unlike rational demonstra- 
tion, however, which pursues a fixed course regardless of practical conse- 
quences, it is directed solely toward some desired practical result, usually 
persuasion, which it seeks to attain by appeal to feeling as well as to reason. 
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It differs from the other forms of affective reason in being social rather than 
individual in its appeal. After having given this separate study of the 
principal forms of affective reason, it remains to trace these forms to their 
origin. The logic of reason has arisen from the need of adaptation to an 
external world. At first purely practical, it has become speculative in 
character. The logic of feeling has also arisen from imperious needs, but 
has remained wholly practical and teleological. These needs are of two 
kinds: the need of conservation, and the need of expansion or develop- 
ment of the individual. The types arising from the first need are the pas- 
sive forms of the reason of passion, the reason of justification, and of conso- 
lation. These tend toward defense. On the other hand are the active 
forms of the reason of passion, of unconscious reason, of imagination, and 
the mixed type. These serve purposes of development. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
L'amnésie et la dissociation des souvenirs par [émotion, P. JANET. J. 

de Psych., I, 5, pp. 417-453. 

Believing that an examination of the peculiar derangements of memory due 
to violent emotion will throw light on the nature of emotion itself, J. resumes 
his studies of amnesia with observations on a new patient. This patient, 
in consequence of the physical exhaustion and the extreme emotion attend- 
ant on the death of her mother, has developed various symptoms of hys- 
teria. The disorder presents alternating phases of systematic amnesia and 
hypermnesia, both affecting the same set of memory images, 7. ¢., those as- 
sociated with the initial emotional shock of the derangement. Having 
effected the restoration of memory in the case of a similar patient by treat- 
ment of the hypermnesic phase of the disorder, J. here pursues the alter- 
nate method of suppressing the hypermnesic phenomena through the 
systematic modification of the amnesia of his patient. The treatment con- 
sists in the direction of the association of ideas through suggestion, in emo- 
tional appeal, and in concentration of attention and effort, induced in the 
patient while in a state of hypnosis. In the restoration of recollection the 
following features are noteworthy. First, the control of memory images as- 
sociated with strong emotions, especially with the initial emotion of the 
derangement, is the most difficult to restore, attempted recollection fre- 
quently ending in an hysterical attack, in which the memory images in- 
volved appear, not voluntarily, but automatically, as hallucinations. 
Secondly, at the moment of the re-establishment of control over these 
more difficult passages of memory, the patient is subject to motor distur- 
bances and violent pains in the head. Thirdly, any new emotional excite- 
ment brings on arelapse. Lastly, the restoration of the power of recollec- 
tion, 7. ¢., the suppression of the amnesia, is attended by the gradual 
disappearance of the parallel hypermnesia. From these facts J. draws 
two conclusions. First, the correlation of emotion and the disorganiza- 
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tion of recollection is evident. Second, hypermnesia and amnesia are 
closely codrdinated aspects of the same derangement, the loss of voluntary 
control of a certain set of memory images, involving their automatic reappear- 
ance in the form of hysterical delirium and hallucination ; that is, only the 
higher mental operations, — voluntary excitation and inhibition of these 
memory images, personal consciousness, and assimilation, —are lost, the 
lower operations, such as reproduction by association, persisting. Now in 
the author's arrangement of psychical states along a scale of decreasing 
complexity (as given in Odsessions et psychasthenie), active adjustment to a 
changing present stands on the highest level ; the functions of ‘ disinterested’ 
action and thought, of ‘ unutilized’ memory, on a lower level. The charac- 
teristic of the highest state, the ‘ present action’ consciousness, lies in the 
promptness with which the appropriate association is evoked, the unrelated 
inhibited, in the facility with which the association is rendered active by as- 
similation to the group of conscious states representing at the moment the 
personality of the individual. That this is precisely the function abolished 
in the case under consideration, — personal consciousness of memorial im- 
ages, the memory allied to action, —is confirmed by the fact that the sys- 
tematic amnesia of the disorder was coérdinated with a parallel aboulia, 
involving the inability of the patient to adjust herself to the conditions 
which gave rise to the initial emotional shock. That this suppression of 
the higher functions is the characteristic feature of the disorder, is in har- 
mony with the following hypotheses already advanced by J. First, that 
there exists, corresponding to his graded series of mental functions, a series 
of centers hierarchically superimposed, and more and more inert to func- 
tion ; second, that this gradation of functions is correlated with varying de- 
grees of tension in the current circulating in the central nervous system, 
the higher functions disappearing when the tension is lessened. Hence the 
derangement in question resolves itself into a lowering of the mental level ; 
and the violence of the hysterical attack, the phenomena of exaggerated 
memory, are explicable as the explosive discharge through lower centers of 
the higher nervous tension, obstructed from discharge in the execution of 
higher functions. Finally, the correlation of emotion with this depression 
of mental level indicates that emotion is not primarily a synthesis of or- 
ganic or motor disturbances, but is rather to be classed with the semi-ab- 
normal mental phenomena of sleep, fatigue, and intoxication, character- 
ized by depression of the higher functions of adjustment. The condition of 
manifestation of emotion is the abrupt exposure of the individual to changes 
in his physical or social environment, with which changes neither his vital 
force nor his previous experience enable him to cope. The lowering of 
mental level and the uncoérdinated nervous discharge which ensue, bear 
all the marks of mental exhaustion, and, if severe or protracted, may involve 
such disturbances of memory and action as were manifested in the case 
under consideration. These observations are advanced in the hope that 
they may some day form the basis of a more comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory theory of emotion. Este MurRAyY. 
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Sur la structure logigue du réve. HH. DELACROIX. Rev. de Mét., XII, 

6, pp. 921-934. 

Dreams are made up of both sensations and ideas. From the point of 
view of coherence, they fall into five classes : (1) those which are coherent 
and rational ; (2) those which are coherent but not rational ; (3) those 
which are incoherent, but not wholly devoid of sense, having perhaps 
some remote meaning, or several conflicting meanings ; (4) those which 
are incoherent and of changing significance; and (5) those which are 
wholly incoherent and without sense. How shall we explain these varying 
degrees of coherence, where we should expect incoherence to be the rule? 
The hypothesis of a rational construction working on incoherent material is 
true of some dreams, especially those of the last two classes, but is not 
adequate in the case of the ‘familiar’ or recurring dreams which many 
persons have ; it makes too sharp a distinction between the matter and the 
form of the dream. A dream or revery may proceed not only by associ- 
ating simple ideas, but also by analyzing complex ideas or themes, in which 
at times an emotional unity may be added to the intellectual unity. Co- 
herent dreams are analogous to the reveries of waking life ; in both the 
imagination acts as a function of synthesis. In sleep the central unity of the 
mind, the psychic orientation, disappears, but there is no complete disor- 
ganization ; various subordinate unities remain, and give coherence to the 
dream. F. D. MITCHELL. 


ETHICS AND A:STHETICS. 


The Relation of the Ethical to the Aesthetic Element in Literature. JAMES 
SeTu. Int. J. E., XV, 2, pp. 162-173. 


The fine arts are concerned chiefly with beauty, the mechanical arts, 
with narrow utility. Creative literature, then, belongs with the fine arts. 
Non-creative literature, ¢. g., history, science, describes facts. Creative 
literature, as art, translates the facts into truths. It seizes the universal 
in the facts of human experience and uses the particular facts as the vehicle 
of their common truth. It is never realistic, in the sense of being a mere 
photograph of experience ; for it transcends facts and shows ideal possibili- 
ties ; but it does contain an element of realism in that it is grounded upon 
the actual and never contradicts it. True idealism absorbs the truths of 
realism, It is opposed to false romanticism, which pictures a life freed 
from the conditions of experience as it actually exists. But all true literary 
art will take account of the laws of the growth of the human spirit, 7. ¢., 
will possess ethical truth which is true to the actual as well as to the ideal. 
The present realistic tendency in literature is doubtless due to a reaction 
against shallow romanticism ; for literature is essentially a ‘criticism of 
life,’ which condemns equally a one-sided idealism or realism. The 
realism of literature is implicit rather than explicit. It may not contra- 
dict the laws of human nature, but it must be careful not to have a scien- 
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tific end as its purpose, ¢. g., the discovery of some law. This means 
destruction of literary value. It is a mistake to suppose that literature is 
mere fiction and cannot contain truth. Fiction and illusion are necessary, 
but they are means of guiding to the universal and essential aspects of 
human experience. Practical truth and ethical truth cannot conflict; on | 
the contrary, they must be identical. The principle ‘art for art's sake’ 
does not contradict this truth. It simply means that the aim of art is not 
to teach or preach but to please. It must arouse zsthetic pleasure in a 
man of sound esthetic instincts. Nevertheless it is useful, in that it minis- 
ters to the best life of the nation and of the individual. The criticism that 
literature cultivates a bad habit of emotionalism and unfits for action in 
real life, is not true of any literature worthy of the name, 
WINIFRED HyDE 


Nietzsche und die Entstehung der sittlichen Vorstellungen. P. SCHWARTZ- 
Kopr. A. f. G. Ph., X, 1, pp. 94-125. 


Over against the Buddhistic ethics of Schopenhauer and the central doc- 
trine of the annihilation of the individual will, the author sets the doctrine 
of Nietzsche with its central notion of egoism and the overman, the gospel 
of the supremacy of the individual will of the genius. This extreme oppo- 
sition in the evaluation of the individual by the two philosophers, results in 
the one case in the destruction of the value of the individual, and in the 
other in the destruction of the value of the life of the community. While 
one must agree with Nietzsche that the genius should be more highly 
valued than his inferior contemporaries, and should rule, at least spiritually, 
one cannot go the length of regarding the raison d' Zire of a people to consist 
in the production of a few geniuses, or that society should be interpreted as a 
tool or means or slave in the cult of the overman. Such an interpretation 
implies a one-sided view of social values. The superiority of the genius 
consists in his superior richness and fulness of life, but of a life essentially 
and generically akin to that of society or the total life of its individuals. It 
is by virtue of the primary value of the life of the latter that superiority in 
degree is attributed to the life of the former, and his value is not superior 
to the total value of the combined units of a people, which has in it the 
potentiality of many geniuses. Further, while Nietzsche founds his ethics 
on the essential value of life (which the Schopenhauer ethics negates), he 
lays undue emphasis on the individual life. The altruistic and social 
aspect of morality is swallowed up in the ethics of individual might (/er- 
renmoral), and wrong is threatened with being merged in meanness and 
weakness. The author traces the origin of moral ideas through the objec- 
tive conditions that tend to delimit the individual's egoism, rules and 
restrictions imposed by the members of society for their mutual protection 
in property and person, and the creation through this empiristic process 
of a body of notions that constitute the subjective morality or conscience of 
the individual. This apprehension of the consensus of society humanizes 
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and moralizes the individual mind and modifies its spirit of ‘for self’ into 
a spirit of ‘for others.’ The strife of egoism with egoism becomes, in the 


evolution of society, the creator of harmony. 
W. A. H. 


Ce gu’ enseigne une euvre d'art. GAULTIER. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 9, 
pp. 247-269. 


Considerable emphasis is placed by the writer of this article on the 
barrenness of a work of art for those who, like historians often, are inter- 
ested only in the mere objects portrayed, or in the unemotional analysis 
of style. To approach a work of art in this spirit is to lose the essence of 
its teaching. What constitutes its essence as an artistic production is its 
power to stimulate the zsthetic feelings. Viewed merely as a source of 
historical fact, the work of genius is leveled with rude products of popular 
art. The true significance of a work of art, rightly so-called, is not to be 
grasped by the intellect, but by participation, immediate and emotional, 
in the esthetic feelings by which the artist was inspired. The true and 
vital comprehension of a master-piece is achieved only by the deepest 
sympathy with the emotions of its creator, The first great result of such 
zsthetic sympathy is insight into the individuality which is revealed in the 
work. Through the medium of his style, the master-mind is revealed in 
its creative originality to all who possess the capacity for zsthetic under- 
standing. But the great artist, in spite of the strength of his individuality, 
is keenly alive to his surroundings. The resemblances in style which 
often characterize the works of a certain period spring from the pressure 
of a common environment, from participation in a pervasive social atmos- 
phere, to which, in virtue of his genius, each artist is highly sensitive, and 
to which each responds in his own way. Inthe works of an artist lives the 
spirit of his age, of his country, and of the society in which he moves, 
transmuted and at the same time revealed by his own individual powers. 
The collective style is especially marked in the works of those great epochs 
of history when the currents of life set strongly in one direction, such as, 
for example, the Age of Pericles and that of Louis XIV. The personality of 
the artist is revealed, moreover, by his choice of subject. As the subject 
is capable of a more or less subtle and complex interpretation, it reacts on 
the artist, and hence has great significance for his work. Finally, the sen- 


. sibility of the artist, keener and more responsive than that of other men, 


perceives and portrays qualities and beauties hitherto undiscovered. 
Music and architecture are unique arts, in that the subject, as well as the 
style, is the creation of the artist, and unites with it to reveal in the highest 
degree the creative personality of the artist. 

MARY WINFRED SPRAGUE. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


La révolution cartésienne et la notion spinosiste de Ja substance. L. 
Brunscuvicc. Rev. de Mét., XII, 5, pp. 755-798. 


M. Couchoud, a recent French historian of Spinoza, thinks that the dif- 
ference between Descartes and Spinoza is to be explained by the fact that 
the latter felt the persisting influence of pre-Cartesian philosophy. He says 
that the metaphysics of the first book of the Z¢/ics is, in principle, only a 
scholarly résumé and the simplification of a current philosophy ; that a 
‘substance’ pantheism was the aim of all pre-Cartesian philosophy. 
Brunschvicg, on the contrary, contends that Spinoza tried, through a rigid 
application of the Cartesian method, to separate the system of Descartes 
more sharply from Scholasticism. It may be urged in favor of Couchoud's 
view that Bruno influenced Spinoza. Modern critics, however, fail to find 
any proof of a specific influence. Or it may be urged that Spinoza bor- 
rowed the language and formulz of his scholastic teachers. This is true, but 
we cannot conclude from similarity of formule to similarity of doctrines. 
It would be necessary for a new philosopher either to make an original 
system of signs, or to use the language of the time with a new meaning. 
The latter is what Spinoza has done, as can be seen from his definition of 
truth. The language is almost identical with that of the Scholastics, but 
the content is entirely different. 

A study of the Cartesian and Spinozistic ideas of substance confirms the 
author’s view. The Scholastic problem of substance became transformed 
in the hands of Descartes. The search changes from an inquiry into the 
proof of the existence of pure being to an inquiry into the essence of sub- 
stance, or the property by which we recognize substance. But when 
Descartes tries to define substance, he falls into difficulty, and ends in 
realism. He finds himself with two entirely different substances, mind and 
body, which he can relate only by doing violence to his system. Here 
Spinoza differs from Descartes, but does not approach the Scholastics. On 
the other hand, he reproaches Descartes with having introduced into his 
system the occult quality of Scholasticism. He eliminates the intervention 
of God and the action of the soul upon the body, and reduces the Cartesian 
dualism of extension and thought from a substantial to an attributive dis- 
tinction. He maintains a parallelism between thought and extension but 
no causal connection. He says they are two infinite essences, two in- 
separable aspects. Descartes practically materialized spirit, as the Scho- 
lastics did, while the true geometry, which for Spinoza was that of Descartes, 
not that of Euclid, aims to spiritualize extension. It must transform the 
double relation of transcendency into one of immanence. This Spinoza 
did by developing the geometrical method more thoroughly. He thinks 
this is the true method and one which gives a new view of reality. Sub- 
stance, for him, is that which is the common reason of thinking nature and 
extended nature. The passage from essence to existence posits itself only 
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once and in the infinite. This view of the problem, which implies the 
postulate of unitary substance, is unintelligible in the Scholastic concep- 
tion. Spinoza excludes plurality of substance, because it is the conse- 
quence of modern mechanism in opposition to Scholastic tradition. 
Although the Spinozistic idea of substance was the result of developing 
the mathematical method of Descartes, it is not necessary to conclude that 
Spinoza broke absolutely with pre-Cartesian philosophy, if we go back as 
far as Plato. The idea of the One, the supreme unity of subject and 
object in Plato, is the substance of Spinoza. A continuity between Plato 
and Spinoza is established by the neo-Platonists, for whom truth is the 
unity from which emanates the relation of two terms, one time distinct. 
Their influence penetrated all of the theology of the Middle Ages, Jewish 
as well as Christian. We may say that Spinoza resisted the current of 
Scholastic tradition in order to follow the new philosophy, and that he 
made use of a method not suspected by the Italian philosophers, but also 
that he, unconsciously but effectively, followed a path which leads back 
from neo-Platonism to Platonism itself. WINIFRED HyDE. 


Das Recht und seine Durchfiithrung nach K. Chr. Planck. O.L. UMFRID. 
A. f. G. Ph., X, 1, pp. 60-93. 


The writer of this article takes for his text mainly Planck's posthumous 
work, 7zstament eines Deutschen, in which social and practical philosophy 
is discussed from the metaphysical standpoint of a centralized total 
activity, in opposition to atomism. Analogues of this cosmic activity he 
finds in living organisms and political organizations. The text is made the 
major premise for deductions on the conformity of the individual will to 
nature's order, the duties of the individual to himself, and his adjustment 
to the human order and to the universal content of life, as well as for ad- 
verse conclusions on the political structure of republics and industrial in- 
dividualism, W. A. H. 


Uber die Spuren einer doppelten Redaktion des platonischen Theatets. 
A. CHIAPPELLI. A. f. G. Ph., X, 3, pp. 319-333- 


The problem of the Platonic chronology, in the opinion of C., is at 
present approached chiefly from literary and stylometric points of view. 
He thinks substantial progress has been made in the settlement of the 
order and dates of the writings on this basis, in spite of the objections of 
Zeller, Natorp, and others. In the case of the 7heetetus we have evi- 
dence in the passage 143 A.ff., that Plato was accustomed to revise and re- 
edit his writings, for Euclid here means Plato. An example of such 
revision is furnished in the episode of the philosopher (172 C.-177 C.), 
which belongs to a much later epoch in Plato's life than the rest of the 
dialogue. The early and essential part of the dialogue falls somewhere 
about 390, as is shown by the undeveloped state of the doctrine of ideas, 
the play on Antisthenes (201 D.), and the fact that in the later dialogues 
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Socrates is no longer protagonist (as he is in the 7heefefus). On the 
other hand, the excursus on the Philosopher (172 C.-177 C.) shows a 
dualistic conception of a good and evil world-soul that is to be found only 
in the two latest dialogues, viz., 7Zim@us and Laws, Further, the episode 
bears the marks of political disenchantment that came to Plato after his 
experiences at civic reconstruction in Sicily, and is therefore to be referred 


to a much later date than the original draft of the dialogue. 
é W. A. H. 


Hobbes-Analekten. ¥. Tonnies. A. f. G. Ph., X, 3, pp. 291-317. 


The documents here presented consist partly of unpublished letters and 
partly of letters either inadequately published or now difficult of access. 
The first is an unpublished letter to Lady Devonshire of the date No- 
vember 6, 1628 (now in the Bodleian library), and concerns the dedica- 
tory Epistle to Hobbes’s translation of Thucydides. The second is also 
unpublished (dated August 22, 1638) and is directed to Mr. Cavendish. It 
contains mainly fatherly counsel to the young Earl of Devonshire, at 
that time having his fling in Paris, whom Hobbes tutored from 1631 to 
1638, and whose title in this letter Hobbes ignores. The third is a letter 
written in Paris (July 23 and August 2, 1641), directed to the Earl of 
Devonshire, and published in a somewhat illegible facsimile, in the Moles- 
worth edition, Vol. XI. It concerns Hobbes’s opinion that the Church 
should confine its business to teaching and not meddle with Government, 
all governing authority being vested in the State. The fourth is a letter 
(February 9, 1661) to the Duchess of Newcastle, and is found in a rare 
folio volume of letters and poems written to the Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle and published 1678. The letter contains Hobbes’s opinions 
on the current comedy. The fifth (September 7, 1663) and sixth (June 30, 
1661) are directed to his good personal friend, John Aubrey ; the seventh, 
also to John Aubrey, was published August 25, 1878, in the London A/¢hen- 
@um, and concerns the relation of Hobbes to Sir William Petty. 

W. A. H. 


Die beiden Bacon. A. Dobrinc. A. f. G. Ph., X, 3, pp. 341-348. 


The purpose of this article is to show the degree of dependence of Francis 
Bacon on Roger Bacon, or rather the method to be employed in the investi- 
gation of this question. That the writings of the elder Bacon were familiar 
to the younger is shown by such references as De dignitate et augmentis 
scientiarum (Bk. IV, ch. ii) to Roger's macrobiotic recipe, and by the 
quadruple division of the offendicula sapientiaz, corresponding with the 
quadruple classification of ido/a, although the latter appear to be founded 
on universal human nature, while the former are founded on particular 
human conditions. The amount of use made of the elder’s writings can- 
not be settled until these writings are made more available in their entirety, 
some of the manuscripts being practically inaccessible, and their authenticity 
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unexamined ; and it is particularly important to determine what writings 
of the elder Bacon were accessible in the time of Francis. When this is 
done, the ideas of the two men should then be compared in the light of 


changed conditions in time, and difference in personality. 
W. A. H. 


Ein bisher filschlich Locke zugeschriebener Aufsatz Shaftesburys, ZYERT- 
MANN. A. f. G. Ph., X, 3, pp. 318-319. 


The writer of this article brings evidence that the essay ‘‘On the Roman 
Commonwealth,"’ attributed by Fox-Bourne to Locke, was written by the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury, probably about 1794. The essay is found 
amongst the papers of the Shaftesbury family, and is indexed as ‘‘a manu- 
script in the handwriting of Locke.’’ An examination by Z. appears to 
show that the essay is in the handwriting of John Wheelock, Shaftesbury’s 


head steward. 
W. A. H. 
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Einfiithrung in die Psychologie. Von ALEXANDER PFANDER. Leipzig, J. 

A. Barth, 1904.— pp. vii, 423. 

Readers of Dr. Pfander’s book must look for something very different 
from that which we are accustomed in this country to connect with the title 
‘Introduction to Psychology.’ In place of an elementary presentation of 
psychological material, we find here an exposition of doctrine such as 
might properly precede an encyclopedic treatise. The author announces 
his intention to afford the beginner the most direct and natural avenue of 
approach for the accurate apprehension of psychological problems and 
methods. But the mode of procedure which he has adopted for the execu- 
tion of his purpose seems hardly likely to appeal to many readers, save 
those who already possess a firmly fixed resolution to master all difficulties ; 
and even so, they must be possessed of a large degree of cultivated intel- 
ligence, if they are to follow successfully the author's argument. A brief 
analysis of the work may serve partially to confirm this opinion. 

The first main division of the book is devoted to a technical considera- 
tion of the problems and methods of psychology. In this connection oc- 
curs an extended discussion of the status of psychology as a science, to- 
gether with an account of its relations to practical knowledge, to ethics, 
logic, and zsthetics respectively. This is followed by a critical excursus 
upon the nature of psychical reality as distinguished from material reality, 
conjoined to a defense of interactionism, in connection with which the doc- 
trine of parallelism is soundly drubbed, The final chapter in this division 
is given over to a description of the various methods at present current in 
psychology. Folk psychology comes in for an elaborate and not wholly 
undeserved critique. Its vagueness and ambiguity are held up to reproach, 
and the author contends for the view that it must be regarded as simply a 
branch of individual psychology. This position is defended on the ground 
that we always deal in psychology directly with the individual, and never 
with any such thing as a social mind. 

The second division of the work is taken up with an expository discus- 
sion of the general character of psychical reality and of the laws which ob- 
tain in its operations. The first chapter in this section strongly suggests 
Professor James's chapter on the stream of consciousness. This is suc- 
ceeded by an analysis of the rudimentary phases of consciousness under 
the captions of the ‘‘ Consciousness of Objects," ‘‘ Feeling,’’ and Stre- 
ben,"’ by which term the author seems to mean essentially what we indicate in 
English by ‘conation.’ In this connection, as elsewhere, Dr. Pfander makes 
a commendable effort to distinguish between the Aresence of certain elements 
in consciousness and the overt awareness of these elements on the part of 
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the experiencing subject. In the two final chapters we are confronted with 
a discussion of the psychological concepts of sensation, idea, memory, 
sense perception, attention, and the self, followed by a descriptive account 
of association, imitation, and habit, with a concluding summary upon the 
general character of psychical events and the nature of will. 

It is not the function of a book of this kind to deal largely in novelties. 
It must rather be judged by the scholarship brought to the execution of the 
task, by the wisdom of the author in his selection of material, and by the 
lucidity of the exposition. Upon the first point, there is no room for criti- 
cism, although the author appears to be a somewhat strenuous partisan of 
the more idealistic trends in psychology, and thereby is, perhaps, slightly 
incapacitated from doing full justice to the opposing views. On the last 
two points, one’s verdict will depend upon the exact public to which the 
book is conceived to be addressed. If it is intended for the young novice 
or for the general reader of average intelligence, undoubtedly it will be 
found too heavy for agreeable digestion. If, on the other hand, it is 
directed to the mature student who already has some impressions of psy- 
chology, but desires a more scholarly and fundamental grasp of the science 
in its broader intellectual relations, the book should prove of great value. 
The style is clear and straight-forward, and certain of the critical passages 
are admirable. As a book to be read and assimilated before attacking 
such a treatise as Wundt's Grundziige, it ought to serve a highly useful 
purpose. It might also be re-read with great profit after mastering such a 
work, for it would afford an excellent means by which to focalize the main 


issues traversed by the latter. 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


La fonction de la mémoire et le souvenir affectif. Par Fr. PAULHAN. 
Paris, Alcan, 1904.—pp. 177. 


Less than a third of this book is new. The greater part of it, already 
briefly noticed in this REVIEW, appeared in the form of articles in the Revue 
philosophique for 1902. The additional sections found in the book deal 
with the phenomena of memory in general and seem intended to fortify the 
positions taken in respect to the affective memory in particular. 

For Paulhan the reality of the affective memory is not in question. That 
there are genuine phenomena of emotional recall seems to him sufficiently 
established by the discussions of Ribot, Mauxion, and others, One misses 
keenly, however, any precise statement of just what phenomena are to be 
included under the term ‘affective memory.’ Does the term refer to the 
recall of simple feelings of pleasantness and unpleasantness, or is it to be 
restricted to the more complex forms of the affective life, the emotions ? 
We are nowhere clearly told. The reader is led to infer, however, that 
only emotional states are in the mind of the writer, since it is from this field 
exclusively that illustrative material is drawn. But, further, exactly what 
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. | | is it to remember an emotion? By what test may we distinguish a remem- 
bered emotion from one that is just now being freshly experienced? Is the 
| test the presence or absence of a state of recognition? Is it the ability to 
recall concurrently a moment of the past wherein this emotion was first 
it experienced? Or should a revived affective state have for its differentia 
| | the fact that it is made up of images of enfeebled intensity, which, with 
more or less fidelity, resemble the original emotion? These and similar 
q , questions Paulhan does not discuss in any such fashion as to make the 
i reader certain of his position. In fact, the supreme test of a remembered 
emotion appears to the author to lie in quite a different direction. And 
since emotions are, in this respect, in the same case as all other mental 
) phenomena, we need only find the general truth and then make special 
mii application of it. 

Those acquainted with Paulhan's general psychological attitude will not 
: be surprised to know that for him memory is to be understood only as it is 
“| seen in opposition to organization, to the systematization, that is, of the 
| ' various elementary facts of the mental life. Let our opinions and beliefs, 
| | for example, be fully organized, and we do not speak of remembering them. 


It is only as the opinion or belief was at one time under consideration or 
once temporarily held that we now remember it. A beginner in geometry 
may remember that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ii angles, but we whose knowledge in these respects is well systematized can 
hardly be said to reca// the fact when we have occasion to think it. The | 
D | function of memory, then, is to preserve and recall whatever in our 
| mental life has survived in a more or less detached, independent, and 
sometimes neglected state, — whatever has not become so organized as to 
form an integral part of the tendencies, ideas, and desires that constitute the 
self. From one point of view, then, the ability to remember gives evidence 
of a defect ; from another it may be considered a decided advantage. It 
is a defect in so far as it signalizes the lack of that organization which the 
activity of the self is ever trying to secure. It is an advantage just in so 
far as it prevents a too rapid disposal, in some inferior system, of materials 
that could more worthily be organized in some higher system. Hence it 
often happens that superior minds possess the largest store of memories. 
In general, the lapse of memories as such and the increase of mental or- 
ganization seem to run parallel with the change from associations by crude 
contiguity into those by similarity. 

Such, then, is the test by which, according to Paulhan, memories may 
be recognized. The question of affective memory becomes then quite 
simple. Our love and esteem for family and friends, the ambitions that 
daily sustain us, the interests that determine the routine lines of conduct, — 
d all these are bound organically to the self. These are not remembered ; 
but the chagrin or anger of some passing moment, the fleeting delight or 
the sudden fear of some chance event, — these may still exist as indepen- 
dent elements, and, by that token, these may be remembered. 
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It is to be noted that these remembered emotions may, and usually do, 
undergo transformations of greater or less extent. This is the case when a 
remembered joy seems more joyful, or a remembered fear more frightful. 
The recollected state can often develop and expand, owing to the absence of 
hindrances originally present. Or, by reason of contrasts now possible, it 
may take on a value not possessed at its first appearance. Or it may be 
purged of the irrelevant accompaniments of its first state, and be revived in 
a form of hitherto unknown purity. The genetic significance of these 
transformations is apparent. 

If I read the matter rightly, it makes little difference to the author 
whether the questions usually raised in connection with the problem of 
affective memory are solved or not. If a given affective state meet the test 
suggested, that is sufficient to mark the phenomenon as one of memory. 

A number of new documents are brought forward in the text, there is an 
abundance of illustrative material, and the reader is always made to feel 
the broad and wholesome treatment of one who regards the mind as an 
evolving organism of ever-increasing complexity. But, personally speak- 
ing, the reviewer always finds Paulhan’s writings hard to read. The fun- 
damental points of view are, to be sure, always identica!. No writer is 
more self-consistent throughout his various volumes. There are always 
the analyses and the syntheses, the decompositions, agglomerations, as- 
similations, play of tendencies, higher and lower systems of elements, and 
the progressively developing organic self. But there seems always to be a 
lack of precise and stringent statement in respect to many of the matters 
about which the reader would like to be enlightened. The half poetic and 
metaphorical diction that usually prevails leaves the reader often in a state 
of mildly despairing wonder as to what after all the writer is really meaning 
to say. The chief contention of this book appears, however, to be that 


given above. 
A. H. Prerce. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


Uber Kunst und Kiinstler. Von P. J. Méstus. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 
1901. — pp. 296. 

Die Grenzen der Asthetik. Von GERHARD VON KEUSSLER. Leipzig, 
H. S. Nachfolger, 1902. — pp. 165. 

L'idéal esthétique: Esquisse d'une philosophie de la beauté, Par FR. 
RovusseEL-DeEsPIERRES. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1904.— pp. 186. 


These unpretentious volumes are symptomatic of the increasing interest 
that is being taken in what may be called ‘the zsthetical problem.’ The 
interest in that problem has steadily increased since Fechner published his 
Vorschule, which may be regarded as the first serious effort to establish an 
‘exact’ science of the beautiful. The recent work of Theodor Lipps on 
the psychological aspect of this problem likewise shows what progress has 
been made in the direction of systematic study and careful observation of 
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the phenomena comprehended, and, in the opinion of the present writer, 
this work shows that a very important modification, if not revolution, in 
the customary attitude towards psychical experience is now in process of 
evolution. We have too glibly assumed that cognition, with its logical 
categories, afforded the chief or only key to the mystery of self-conscious- 
ness, or if not this, that volition, with its ethical implications, was the real 
root of personality. We are beginning to see, through the investigation 
of zxsthetical data, that feeling is, genetically, as well as developmentally, 
more primitive and decisive than either cognition or volition ; if, indeed, 
we are entitled to regard these three forms of mental function as ultimate 
at all in any sense but that of superficial or practical experience. This 
situation is easily explained historically: it is the reaction from the intel- 
lectualism (which was also a reaction from the spirit of the Renaissance) 
and consequent dogmatism of Kant and the Kantian reconstruction. The 
‘ esthetical problem’ is simply the long-delayed, side-tracked, and ignored 
problem of the Renaissance itself in its true inwardness. The essence of 
that problem is ‘freedom,’ but not freedom in its a frior/, or even its 
ethical significance, though these aspects are unquestionably involved ; but 
freedom in its most ultimate and immediate form, viz., freedom to follow 
feeling and the categories which belong thereto. The Renaissance began, 
as the very word signifies, in a vague sense of the rights of humanity to 
larger, fuller, and more universal freedom. Every great work produced 
under the influence of this spirit has been a sledge-hammer blow in behalf 
of freedom. These have taken almost every form, political, industrial, 
moral, social, intellectual, and each in turn has been reduced to some 
more or less systematic form in a body of doctrines which has been ac- 
cepted with more or less unanimity. All except the real root of them all, 
—the zsthetical impulse from which all the problems of freedom take their 
rise. The long delay of the human mind in adjusting itself to this problem is 
according to common experience ; when an inspiration is powerfully present, 
it is more to the products than to the mature of that inspiration that atten- 
tion is directed. It is natural, therefore, now that the products of the 
Renaissance have been so generally canvassed, that attention should be 
directed to the root of that movement, in the power of which we are still 
living, and that feeling, specially the feeling of freedom as determined by 
the category of beauty (which includes subordinate categories such as order, 
harmony, law, and so forth), should press upon the mind. The zsthetical 
problem is at the bottom of all philosophical questions to-day, because it 
is the source of all our inspirations to bolder and freer ‘hinking, as well as 
to higher and more consistent conduct. 

None of the three works before us are to be taken as contributing any- 
thing of great importance towards the solution of the many problems in- 
volved in zsthetical science. The author of the first, P. J. Mébius, tells 
us (Zindeitung) with commendable plainness that he has sought to explain 
the characteristics of art and of artists by the aid of the principles of Gall, 
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Spurzheim, and Comte. This will certainly rejoice the spirit of Professor 
Wallace, of Oxford, that versatile scientist, who declares that the neglect 
of phrenology is the gravest sin of the science of the nineteenth century. 
But I hardly think that any one can be convinced, even by Herr Mébius’s 
diagrams and death-masks, that the length of the line from the corner of the 
eye to the bridge of the nose has any very illuminating power, or any direct 
reference to the explanatory side of zsthetical problems. Poets, musicians, 
painters, sculptors, and architects, may have heads of a similar shape 
(though I doubt even that), but that has no relation to their psychical char- 
acteristics, nor does it help us to explain their works. 

Von Keussler’s work, the second in our list of three, is a helpful brief 
summary of the different problems, theories, and principal thinkers who 
have figured in the work of criticism. It begins with a criticism of Comte, 
with whom our author sympathizes but little, and proceeds to the evolu- 
tionary, biological, psychological, and historical methods of stating and de- 
limiting the problem. He points out (pp. 59 ff.) the relations between logic 
and ethics, and concludes the first part with the statement (p. 65) that the 
psychological and the esthetical character of the problems are practically 
the same, —a view endorsed by Waldstein, — 7. ¢., the introspective, the 
physiological, and the exact determination of the phenomena of zsthetical 
experience must use the methods of psychology. Only thus can a sound 
metaphysics of the beautiful be provided for. The rest of the work is a 
review of the principal thinkers, from Baumgarten onwards, whose work 
has influenced thought along these lines. As a whole the work is satisfac- 
tory, and may be commended to those who desire a shorter account than 
the works of Lotze and Vischer afford. 

By temperament and education the French are better fitted to treat the 
zsthetical problem than the Germans. In the works of Guyau, Bray, 
Lachanel, Hennequin, Fromentin, and others, we already have the begin- 
nings of some serious work on the various aspects of the problem. This 
work of M. Roussel-Despierres is hardly entitled to stand with the others, 
but it is, at least, thoroughly sincere and genuine. There are, of course, 
things in it one does not like, for example, his anti-religious attitude, which 
is both unhistorical and unpsychological. When an author prefers Confu- 
cius to Christ, one begins to question his judgment (p. 68). The principle 
of the work may be described as non-rational individualism ; desire is the 
principle of the moral life ; the will has no need of proofs; my personal 
will makes the value of its moral acts by the intensity of its emotional bias. 
This would hardly work in a world of sin and temptation. Moreover, it is 
not a principle that can be logically defended, since it is entirely mystical, 
as is, indeed, the author's conception of the zsthetical zdea/. In short, M. 
Roussel. Despierres seeks to reénforce the moral life by appealing to the 
sense of the beautiful, without defining what he means by the ‘moral’ or 
the ‘ beautiful,’ which he leaves to desire, or intense emotional and senti- 
mental experience. It is not surprising, therefore, to find him indulging 
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much in such words as ‘ dream,’ ‘rapture,’ ‘ ecstasy,’ etc., — words which 
are legitimate enough in their place, but hardly, unless defined, in an 
essay on philosophy. The book is pitched in a high key, nevertheless 
(the author is a perfectionist ; see p. 88), and is written in the clear style 
which has come to be so much admired in works of this kind. 
H. B. Davies. 
SALIsBURY, CONN. 


Gefiithl und Bewusstseinslage: Eine kritisch-experimentelle Studie. Von 
JOHANNES OrTH. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1903.—pp. 131. 


This essay contains as its first and second parts a criticism of the Wundt 
and Lipps theories of feeling ; as its third part an account of its author's 
own theory of the Bewusstseins/age, first formulated in connection with his 
experiments on association, carried on in 1900; and in its concluding 
chapters describes new experiments on the feelings produced by various 
stimuli, studied entirely by the introspective method. 

Dr. Orth finds no adequate criterion to distinguish feeling from sensa- 
tion. He rejects subjectivity as its defining mark, because other processes, 
for instance, that of thought, are equally subjective. The movement be- 
tween opposites, which Wundt declares peculiar to feeling, holds also for 
temperature sensations, for hunger and repletion, for fatigue and freshness. 
As for the unlocalized character of feeling, on the one hand, a complex 
of organic sensations is often unlocalizable, and sensations of sound are 
localizable only indirectly ; on the other hand, feelings may be indirectly 
localized by means of their accompanying sensations. The nearest ap- 
proach to a sufficient criterion is the independence of any definite bodily 
organ which we find in feeling. 

The author's conception of feeling is that the term should be limited to 
pleasantness-unpleasantness ; that these are qualitatively invariable, and 
that feeling is a distinct element, not an attribute of sensation. Wundt's 
‘ excitement-tranquillization and ‘strain-relaxation' are not true feelings. 
Brahn's experimental confirmation of the Wundtian theory merely shows 
that excitement, etc., really exist as conscious states and have definite ex- 
pressive curves ; it does not in the least tell us that they are feelings rather 
than complexes of organic sensations. Less satisfactory than other parts 
of the critique is Dr. Orth's distinction, on the basis of the expressive 
method, between active and passive pleasantness and unpleasantness ; the 
active form of these feelings expressing itself in a strengthening of the 
motor excitation, the passive form in a diminished excitability. 

‘* Bewusstseinslage '’ is a term applied by the author to cover a class of 
mental phenomena which, without being either sensation or feeling, resist 
analysis. He divides them, not very clearly, into two groups: ‘‘one of 
less comprehension, which can be demonstrated to exist, but not further 
characterized,’’—the examples given, for instance, the mental state produced 
by hearing some one give a wrong answer to an arithmetical problem, 
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would seem susceptible of more definite characterization ; and ‘‘a fairly 
comprehensive group which are marked by their significance for our 
psychic life or are known by their objective significance.'" Here belong 
such states as doubt, certainty, contrast, agreement, knownness, and most 
of the Wundtian feelings. The fact seems to be that under the head of 
‘« Bewusstseinslage’’ are included, first, complexes of organic sensations 
whose analysis is Jer se difficult, and second, obscure ideas which do not 
happen to be called into consciousness distinctly enough to be apperceived. 

The experimental portion of the study gives an account of the introspections 
of several trained observers on the conscious processes induced by various 
stimuli, tones, noises, odors, colored figures, and, for the special study of 
doubt, lines whose lengths were to be compared or groups of points whose 
number was to be estimated. The testimony of the observers was against 
the occurrence of any feelings other than pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness ; strain, excitation, and the like were always described as sensations, 
even by that one of the observers who accepted the Wundtian theory. 
Evidence was also obtained from the introspective result of the existence 


of various ‘‘ Bewusstseinslagen."’ 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Travail et plaisir: Nouvelles études experimentelles de psycho-mécanique. 
Par Cu. Fert. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904..—pp. 463. 


We have here described a great number of experiments whose object 
was to study the effect of various conditions upon work done by the Mosso 
ergograph. It would be impossible in a limited space to discuss the results 
in detail. Among the influencing factors studied were rhythm, the dura- 
tion of repose, economy of effort, atmospheric conditions, artificial heating 
of the head, visual, auditory, olfactory, and gustatory stimuli, the contact of 
wooden blocks and of a magnet, various drugs, emotion, suggestion, and 
soon. In the case of most of these, the experiments took two forms : first, 
the stimulus was given in the course of tracing a certain number of ergo- 
grams and its effect studied ; second, the stimulus was given continuously 
for a certain time before the ergograms were made, and the influence of 
fatigue was observed. The results show that, broadly speaking, all pleasant 
stimuli produce, when applied during a series of ergograms, an augmentation 
of power, but that this effect is transitory and represents no real increase 
of energy. Decidedly unpleasant stimuli have the opposite influence. In 
certain cases, stimulating and depressing effects are correlated with merely 
qualitative differences in the stimuli, where there is no definite affective 
opposition ; for instance, certain colors were stimulating, others depressing, 
musical intervals differed in the same way, and, most curious of all, blocks 
of different kinds of wood and metal applied to the skin produced markedly 
different effects. A number of observations were made bearing on the re- 
lation of the two cerebral hemispheres ; it was found that in general the 
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sensory excitation, when applied to one side of the body, stimulated reac- 
i tions of the finger on that side more than those of the opposite finger ; that 

if is, the effect was only to a slight extent transferred to the other hemisphere. 

i | It was also observed that, when the two hands worked alternately for a long 

Hy period, fatigue of one coincided with recovery of the other, in alternate 

Wy oscillations. M. Féré was himself the subject throughout the experiments. 

ii J The work is of the purely external type, without introspective comment. 
HY MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Animal Education: An Experimental Study of the Psychical Develop- 
| ment of the White Rat, correlated with the Growth of its Nervous 
' System. By Joun B. Watson. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
| Press, 1903. — pp. 122. 

Dr. Watson's monograph presents results bearing upon three problems : 


| the age at which white rats are first able to solve problems of puzzle-boxes 

| and labyrinths ; the earliest age at which there is evidence of the ability, 

in its simplest form, to profit by experience ; and the relation of the facts 

thus ascertained to the medullation of cortical fibers. (1) Rats about | 
twenty-three days of age were found to be able to solve all the problems 
that a fully mature rat could solve. Owing to their greater activity, the 

time for their first success in problems which, like the labyrinth, require ) 

chiefly activity for their solution, was shorter than in the case of the older | 

) rats; but this same activity was responsible for a slower rate of improve- : 

ment, as the useless movements persisted longer in the young rats. (2) At 

| ten days of age, baby rats showed no evidence of memory of a very simple 

path leading back to the mother; at twelve days of age they did. (3) 

Examination of the cortical fibers at different stages of growth shows that 

not more than one fifth of them have become medullated at twenty-four 

days after birth, when the rat is psychically mature. These results, there- 

fore, tell against the theory of Flechsig that intelligence depends upon 


medullation of the associative fibers. 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Griechische Philosophie im Alten Testament: Eine Einleitung in die 
Psalmen- und Weisheitsliteratur. Von M. FRIEDLANDER. Berlin, 
1904.—pp. xx, 223. 

The author's aim, in this introduction to the Psalms and the Jewish Wis- 
dom-literature, is to exhibit the influence of Hellenism on the national ideas 
of the Hebrews, and to determine on this basis the chronological rela- 
tions of the books in question to various works in the canonical scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. At the start, a protest is entered against the 
excessive stress laid by contemporary rabbinical interpreters of the scrip- 
tures upon the Talmud, whose record reaches back only to the second 
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pre-Christian century, and whose spirit is totally different from that of the 
wisdom-literature ; the content of the latter is consequently not interpre- 
table by the Talmud. The inheritors of the spirit of the wisdom-literature 
are not the creators of the Talmud, but the Jews of the Diaspora in Hellenic 
or Hellenized countries. The Talmud, moreover, is the embodiment of the 
ultra-conservative, pharasaic, ritualistic isolated Judaism ; and in the time 
of liberal world-Judaism is ill-fitted for the prominent place given to it in 
the educational curricula of modern rabbinical institutes, or for the basic, 
almost fetichistic, position assigned to it as an interpretative instrument. In 
the opinion of Friedlander, who is disposed to join in the call ‘‘ Back to the 
Prophets!’’ the Talmud represents an obsolete tradition. 

During the interval from the beginning of the post-exilic period to the 
rise of the Maccabees, we know very little of the history of the Jews. It is 
in this period that the oriental invasion by Alexander the Great fell, an 
invasion that left its spiritual marks on Palestine. Friedlander is confi- 
dent from internal evidence that most, if not all, of the hagiographic books 
were written between the middle of the fourth and the beginning of the 
second century B. C. In the time of the Maccabees, we have a Judaism 
that is saturated through and through with Hellenic conceptions, The 
whole of the literature of sentential wisdom is an injection of Greek 
philosophy into Jewish literature, by which means the Jewish religion, on 
the one hand, was rationalized, and philosophy, on the other, was religion- 
ized. The fusion of these two elements is a characteristic of the post- 
exilic literary movement. The beginning of the movement isfirst signalized 
in the Psalms, in which the ‘ Pious’ represent the old orthodox Judaism, 
and the ‘Godless’ the heretical innovators. There is nothing analo- 
gous to the two factions in the pre-exilic literature. Decisive proof that 
the authorship of the third part of the canon (the Hagiographa) is to be 
referred to the period of Hellenistic culture, is the use made of the doctrine 
of immortality, which is mentioned and rejected in Job and Koheleth, but 
in the time of Daniel (2d century) the Platonic doctrine had become an 
accepted dogma. Further, the conception of an hypostasized divine wis- 
dom, emanating from God and existing along with God as an independent 
substance, is found in Ben Sira (Jesus, Son of Sirach, circa 200 B, C.) and 
in Pseudo-Solomon, which is the ¢erminus ad guem of the post-exilic storm 
and stress period, and of the reconstruction of a modernized, Hellenized 
Judaism. The volume before us considers in detail the content of certain 
Psalms (e. g., 72, 61, 80, 46, 107, 104, most of them being referred to the 
beginning of the Greek period, the Psalm literature having died out by the 
time of the Maccabees) and their incorporation of, or opposition to, Hellenic 
notions, the Proverbs, Job, Koheleth, Sirach, Pseudo-Solomon, and in an 
appendix the books of Jonah and Ruth. The doctrines of immortality and 
an hypostasized wisdom above referred to, a pantheistic reconstruction of 
the Mosaic account of creation, a rationalistic and critical attitude towards 
dogma, the rise of a world-Judaism, missionary and anti-exclusive in 
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spirit, are characteristic marks of the hagiographic literature which the 
author refers to Hellenic influence ; but in the passages adduced in evidence 
these marks are often but dimly discernible, and considerable latitude of 
imagination and faith is necessary in order to see and accept the proof. The 
book contains a considerable amount of painstaking research, is equipped 
with the usual German wealth of citations and verificative references, and 
offers useful instruction to the special student of Judaism and of the history 
of religious ideas. W. A. H. 


Das idealistische Argument in der Kritik des Materialismus: Eine krit- 

ische Auseinandersetsung. Von M. WARTENBERG. Leipzig, J. A. 

Barth, 1904. — pp. 72. 

The author's aim is to demonstrate the worthlessness of the epistemo- 
logical argument against materialism. Believing himself in the essential 
soundness of the idealistic view, he desires to warn its advocates against 
putting confidence in the method by which it is usually defended. Apart 
from the statement of personal conviction in the preface, there is no hint 
in the monograph that its writer is other than the most ardent advocate of 
materialism, who finds his own profit in the conclusion that the epistemo- 
logical argument must be given up. The treatment is vitiated throughout 
by the constant assumption that the evidence from epistemology adduced 
by the idealists denies the existence of objective values, and reduces the 
external world to one of shadows, dependent in the last analysis upon the 


willful caprices of the individual consciousness. 
Grace DOLson. 


WELLs COLLEGE. 


Harvard Psychological Studies, Vol. 1. Psychological Review Monograph 
Supplements, Vol. IV. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. — pp. v, 
654. 

This volume contains one theoretical and fifteen experimental papers 
from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. Six of the papers are de- 
voted to the problems of perception, three to problems of memory, four to 
zesthetical processes, two to animal psychology, and one to the position of 
psychology in the system of knowledge. Summaries of the individual 
articles follow. 

Studies in Perception. I. Eye-Movement and Central Anaesthesia: E. 
B. Holt. Certain phases of the perception of color and brightness, present 
with fixed regard, disappear under voluntary eye-movement. The disap- 
pearance is supposed by the author to be due to cerebral anesthesia, re- 
sulting from an inhibitory ‘tension’ in the motor centers for the eye or 
head-muscles. In the experiments recorged, control both of steadiness of 
fixation and continuity of movement seems to have been insufficient. A 
slight slip in either direction would have changed the retinal distribution 
of stimulation and thus have altered the stimulus limen. At most, the re- 
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sults tend to show rather a small change in visual sensitivity under move- 
ment than a positive anesthesia. //. Zactual Illusions: C. H. Rieber. 
This is a comparison of visual and tactual illusions of filled and unfilled 
extents. ‘‘Short filled spaces are overestimated [upon the skin], while 
the longer spaces are underestimated '’; and ‘‘ wherever the objective con- 
ditions are the same in the two senses, the illusion exists in the same direc- 
tion for both sight and touch.'" The study brings to light important intro- 
spective factors in tactual illusions, but does not sufficiently recognize the 
essential differences between visual and tactual perception. Like errors in 
estimating distances by the two senses are #o/ ‘‘a safe warrant for the con- 
clusion that sight and touch function alike.’ ///. Tactual Time Estima- 
tion: K. Dunlap. ‘Time-sense' experiments were undertaken with three 
successive pressure stimuli. The effect of change of haptical locality and P 
of intensity upon time-estimation was noted. It was found that, with im- 
portant exceptions, a difference, local or intensive, between two limiting 
stimuli, tended to lengthen the interval. The tendency is referred to a 
change in the conscious filling produced by expectation. The matter 
might have been tested, perhaps, by working ‘ without knowledge.’ The 
method used in the experiments is a hybrid, half psychological and half 
descriptive. /V. Perception of Number through Touch: J. F. Messenger. 
The author denies ‘the validity of a threshold’ for two points, denies 
haptical fusion, and asserts that the haptical perception of number is an 
inference. The method is poor, the history of the problem seems to be 
unknown, and the conclusions are overloaded with bad theorizing. V. The 
Subjective Horizon: Robert MacDougall. An analysis of the factors, ex- 
ternal and organic, that determine the subjective horizon. Experiments 
with bright and dark visual fields, with and without fixation-mark, with 
monocular and binocular visions, with abnormal positions of the eyes and 
head, and with visual distractions, were carried out. The study is impor- 
tant for its bearing upon the laws of eye-movement. V/. The /ilusion of 
Resolution-Stripes on the Color-Wheel: E. B. Holt. A definitive account 
of the colored bands produced by passing a rod over a revolving disc com- 
posed of two or more fused colors. The ‘illusion’ is found to be due to 
the alternate eclipse of the sectors; therefore, to the rapid change in the 
proportion of the color components. The author confuses after-image and 
‘Abkiingen.’ The study is a model from the standpoint of method. 
Studies in Memory. VII, Recall of Words, Objects, and Movements: H. 
A. Peterson. The author extends Kirkpatrick's method of recall. Words 
(nouns and verbs) and actual objects and movements were associated (in 
pairs) with verbal symbols (nonsense and number words). The objects 
and movements were better recollected, by five out of six observers, than 
nouns and verbs. Indirect associations were found to play an important 
part. The bearing of the results,— somewhat dubious, in the reviewer's 
opinion,— upon linguistic acquisition is noted. V///. Mutual Inhibition 
of Memory Images: F. Meakin. ‘‘ An idea which assumes a place in con- 
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sciousness which but for itself . . . another might occupy, inhibits the 
other.’ Similar geometrical figures were exposed in pairs and the relative 
durations of their memory images recorded. Recurrence and persistence of 
image were found to depend upon size, complexity, form, color, motion, and 
various other characteristics of stimulus. These characteristics were also 
found to influence the motor accompaniments of the image. ‘‘ The sta- 
bility of an image, or internal sensation, thus depends on the activity of its 
motor accompaniments or conditions. And as the presence of an image to 
the exclusion of a rival, which but for the effect of these motor advantages 
would have as strong a claim as itself to the occupation of consciousness, 
may be treated as a case of inhibition, the greater the relative persistence 
of an image or idea the greater we may say is the ‘force’ with which it 
inhibits its rival.’ Averages are used, but no regard is paid to m. v.'s or 
p. e.’s. In Table I, ¢. g., the averages 30.8” and 31 9” are said to indi- 
cate ‘‘ that each image has about the same chance in the ideational rivalry, 
with a slight preponderance in favor of the right.’’ But if we set the m. 
v.'s down with the averages, we have 30.8+ 9.0 and 31.9+7.5! Even 
granting significance to the bald averages, and assuming that the reported 
image-durations correspond to the actual times, there is little evidence that 
the various differences in duration are real ‘inhibition times’; ¢. g., that 7f 
one set of images had not occupied consciousness 27.1” + 7.5”, another set 
would (p. 242). There should have been control experiments to show the 
normal persistence of an image in the absence of a particular ‘inhibiting’ 
stimulus. The work is rather a study of size, complexity, form, etc., as 
incentives to revival, than of ‘inhibition." ZY. Control of the Memory 
J/mage: C. S. Moore. Visual memory images of simple figures were ob- 
served, and the time required to move, to change in color, and to suppress 
the images was recorded. Again, only averages are given and not a single 
m. v. Some good introspective points are noted. The reviewer would 
suggest a more strict control of the darkened retinal field, for it exercises 
an insidious influence upon mental imagery. 

Studies in Aesthetic Processes. X. The Structure of Simple Rhythm 
Forms: R. MacDougall. This is an important histological study of 
rhythmical units and complexes; it is, however, much less a study of 
‘ esthetic processes’ than of a typical form of mental synthesis. Dr. Mac- 
Dougall discusses at length the individualizing characteristics of the rhythm 
unit, and the organizing factors and features of rhythmical complexes. He 
brings out beautifully the extreme delicacy of the rhythm-consciousness, 
as well as the extreme individualization possible even to the simpler mental 
formations. The results contain an abundance of valuable psychological 
detail. There are eighty-one tables in the article! The perspective is 
sometimes poor and the reader is entitled to more summaries. The his- 
torical setting of the various problems is almost entirely omitted. A/. 
Rhythm and Rhyme: R. H. Stetson. A careful and clever examination of 
the function of rhyme in rhythmical complexes, particularly in the verse. 
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The author used both ‘auditory’ and ‘spoken’ rhythms. He found rhyme 
to be an important synthetizing factor in the structure of the verse, and of 
the stanza as well. The study includes the outline of a motor theory 
of rhythm, The theory considers the rhythmical unit to be a reaction 
of the ‘circular’ type, involving antagonistic sets of muscles. Thus, 
rhythm is conceived as an action rather than as a perception. Both these 
articles on rhythm mark important advances in experimental technique. 
XII. Studies in Symmetry: Ethel D. Puffer. This study includes an 
analysis of the zsthetic factors in ‘ hidden’ or ‘substitutional’ symmetry, 
the symmetry that transcends the simple geometrical type of right-left 
balance. It is, in part, an extension of Pierce's work published some 
years ago from the Harvard Laboratory. (See Psych. Rev., 1, 483; Ill, 
270. Pierce's work is crude and fragmentary, and scarcely justifies the 
sweeping generalization that the ‘‘ feeling of symmetry is satisfied when 
both parts call forth eye-movements of like energy."’) In substitutional 
symmetry, interest, suggested movement, direction of line, perspective, 
and direction of attention take the place of the mechanical balance of line 
against line and mass against mass which characterizes geometrical sym- 
metry. These substituted factors produce the zsthetic effect just as the 
geometrical factors do; they arouse a balance of ‘motor impulses’ which 
is ‘in harmony with’ our own bilateral organism. For example, an interest- 
ing object and a deep perspective ‘balance’ are esthetically pleasing when 
they arouse equal expenditure of attention ; for ‘equal expenditure of atten- 
tion ’ is equivalent to equal expenditure of effort, or, in physiological terms, 
to equal motor impulses. The values of the substitutional factors were 
severally tested (1) experimentally, by distributing simple figures in the most 
pleasing way upon a large black screen framed in gray, and (2) analytically, 
by measuring a large number of black-white reproductions of standard 
paintings. Since methods and interpretations in the zsthetics of space are 
still imperfect and subject to revision, the following suggestions and criticisms 
may not unnaturally be offered: (1) The zsthetical filling of a rectangular 
area lacking a prominent right-left division is not, in the writer's opinion, 
primarily a matter of ‘symmetrical’ arrangement. Every locality within such 
an area has an affective value, an ‘zsthetic local sign,’ which is determined 
chiefly by the total filling and by a// the boundary lines, and only secondarily 
by reference to an imagined vertical center. (2) The study places on the 
same level and without sufficient analysis the heterogeneous factors, ‘ move- 
ment,’ ‘interest,’ ‘depth,’ and ‘direction of attention.’ (3) The assumption 
that large, interesting, and deep objects, and objects ‘on the outskirts of the 
field of vision,’ invariably call for heavier expenditures of effort and attention 
than small, uninteresting, flat, and near objects stands in need of justifica- 
tion. (4) Degree of attention can hardly be said to run parallel to degree 
of etfort, since full, absorbed attention may be accompanied by a small 
degree of effort and weak attention by great effort. (5) The theory that ex- 
plains zsthetic symmetry by reference to organic balance, to the bilater ‘al 
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arrangements and functions of the body, is not new. Since the days of Lotze’s 
Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland (1868) and Mach's Ana/yse (first 
7 ed. 1886), it seems to have acquired the dignity of a dogma. Were it 
iy true, unconditionally, one might reasonably expect the labors of the runner 
| and of the tight- rope performer to stand high among works of art. Balance of 
form, whether within or without the organism, may have, doubtless, zsthetic 
significance ; but it is gravely to be questioned whether its significance de- 
! rives from a ‘balance of motor impulses,’ a phrase which, stript of meta- 
| phor, seems to mean simply ‘equal motor discharges.’ It may be urged, 
first, that equal motor discharges are by no means peculiar to bilateral 
| functions ; secondly, that they have not, as a class, been shown to be 
i: | directly connected with zsthetic pleasure; and, thirdly, that bilateral 
til equality of the human organism is limited both in structure and in function, 
F and this as regards motor as well as visceral organs. Equal movement 
ra impulses frequently produce unequal movements on the two sides of the 
. body ; one should therefore be slow to assume that equal spatial displace- 
ments on right and left, or their ‘substitutional’ equivalents, call forth, 
without exception, equal motor discharges. (6) The use of paintings, in 
black-white ‘reproduction,’ not only eliminates an extremely important 
factor in spatial composition, color, but distorts brightness-values and also 
shifts the emphasis of other zsthetic factors. (7) There is, in the article 
under discussion, a curious lack of reference to the Raumesthetik of Lipps, 
i : the most complete and, I suppose, the most important modern account of 
the zsthetics of spatial arrangement. X///. The Aesthetics of Unequal Di- 
| vision: R. P. Angier. Thereisa prejudice, it is maintained, in favor of the 
zsthetic value of the golden section. This prejudice is unjustifiable, for, 
| in the most pleasing unequal division of the horizontal line, the golden 
! section is seldom chosen. Unequal as well as equal horizontal division 
} rests upon the principle of ‘motor balance.’ A short section demands less 
Tt actual eye-movement than a long section, but a stronger pull of antagonistic 
1 i muscles. ‘‘ The correlate of the equivalent innervations is equal sensations 
} of energy of movement [!] coming from the two sides.'’ It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Angier should have based his criticism of the famous norm of © 
Ti Zeising upon the horizontal line, one of the most unfavorable figures, as 
UE all investigators agree, to the choice of the golden section. 
Ti Studies in Animal Psychology. XIV. Habit Formation in the Crawfish, 
\ Cambarus affinis: R. M. Yerkes and G. E. Huggins. Experiments 
i showed that crawfish learn slowly by experience. They modify their 


} actions to suit changed conditions in their surroundings, and form habits as 
i the result of repetition. The individuals tested learned to escape from a 
simple labyrinth and to right themselves in the easiest way, when turned 
it upon their backs. They gave evidence of possessing ‘ chemical,’ tactual, 
ti visual, and ‘muscular’ senses. XV. The Instincts, Habits, and Reactions 
of the Frog: R. M. Yerkes. The green frog is susceptible to training. The 
individuals examined learned perfectly, in from fifty to one hundred trials, 
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to escape from a box furnished with a double exit. They also formed 
associations between pressure and pain stimuli. The frog learns more 
slowly than the chick, the cat, and the dog ; but its habits, once formed, are 
persistent. Clever methods were devised for adapting reaction-time ex- 
periments to animal psychology, and a program was suggested for com- 
parative work upon animal reactions, —a program of more interest to 
the physiologist than to the psychologist. Preliminary results are given 
for frog reactions to electrical and tactual stimuli. Dr. Yerkes dis- 
tinguishes three types, which show different times with different m. v., and 
which depend upon three different intensities of stimulus. These three 
types, the author identifies, — with more courage than caution, — with 
three types of human action, ‘reflex,’ ‘instinctive,’ and ‘deliberate’ 
(deliberative ?). He approves the suggestion that reactions to different 
stimuli be considered comparable only when their degrees of variability 
(m. v.) are equal, since m. v. seems to be a function of stimulus strength 
(cf. Psych. Bulletin, 1, 1904, 137). Any application of the criterion of 
variability, it should be noted, must not neglect the fact that m. v. depends 
also upon other conditions, ¢. g., the individual observer and practice. 
Reaction to auditory stimulus was prevented by well-marked inhibitions. 
There was, however, evidence of hearing (or tactual response?) even 
where stimulation called forth no general movement of the body. 

The volume closes with an article by the editor, Professor Miinsterberg, 
on ‘‘ The Position of Psychology in the System of Knowledge."’ The article 
includes a general classification of the sciences, based upon the author's 
well-known distinctions of phenomenon and purpose, and of individual and 
over-individual consciousness and will. 

This first instalment of Harvard Studies, —a second dealing with the 
‘active functions’ is promised, — possesses more than ordinary interest for 
the psychologist. Over and above the recording of individual investi- 
gations, it conveys an idea of the method and the spirit of the laboratory, 
— one of the larger laboratories of the country. The degree of activity 
which the book implies, —a sustained activity covering, apparently, four or 
five years, —is a compliment to the authors and the editor, and is, at the 
same time, a gratifying indication of the state of the science at large. A fur- 
ther, more specific, interest attaches to the S/udies, inasmuch as they may 
properly be considered test-cases for the editor's ‘action theory,’ which 
is set forth at length in his recent Grundsziige. Professor Miinsterberg 
remarks in the preface to the Studies, that it was his interest ‘‘ in this most 
general question [the réle of the centrifugal processes in mental life] which 
controlled the selection of all the particular problems.’’ The reviewer 
feels bound to say that the chief value of the investigations seems to him 
to rest less in their contribution to the ‘action theory ’ than in their bearing 
upon other systematic problems. Arguments for the theory are, as a rule, 


drawn rather from the theory itself than from the logic of the experimental 
facts. I, M. BENTLEY. 
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The following books also have been received : 


Biographia Philosophica: A Retrospect. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
FRASER. Edinburgh and London, Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1904. — 
pp. xiv, 335. 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum and a History of Classifications of the 
Sciences. By Ropert Fiint. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1904. — pp. x, 340. $5.00. 

Principles of Physiological Psychology. By Witnetm Wunpt. Trans- 
lated from the fifth German edition by E. B. TircHeNerR. Vol. I. Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1904. — pp. xvi, 347. 

University of California Publications: Philosophy, Vol. J. Studies in 
Philosophy Prepared in Commemoration of the Seventieth Birthday of 
Professor George Holmes Howison. Berkeley, The University Press, 
1904. — pp. 262. 

Art in Theory: An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Asthetics. 
By Georce L. Raymonp. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1904. — pp. li, 286. $1.75. 

Psychology: An Introductory Study of the Structure and Function of 
Human Consciousness. By JAMES R. ANGELL. New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1904. — pp. vii, 402. 

Life and Energy. By WALTER Hipnert. London, New York and Bom- 
bay, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1904. — pp. xiv, 182. : 

Analytic Interest Psychology and Synthetic Philosophy. By J. S. ENGLE. 
Baltimore, King Brothers, 1904. — pp. xxvi, 295. 

The Phildsophers and the French Revolution. By P. A. Wapia. Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1904. — pp. 127. 

Progress or Retrogress? By C. W. Rosenretp. London, Lewinstein & 
Co., 1904. — pp. 40. ’ 

The Psychological Review Monograph Supplements, No. 26. Time and 
Reality. By Joun E. Boopin. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1g04. 
—pp. 

The New Philosophy. By ARTHUR CRANE. San Francisco, The Author, 
1904. — pp. iv, 47. 

The Napoleon Myth. By Henry R. Evans. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1905. -— pp. 65. 

The Ethics of Confucius. By Tozasuro Kupo. Tokyo, The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1904. — pp. xxvi, 68. 

System der Asthetik. Von JOHANNES VOLKELT. Erster Band. Miin- 
chen, C. H. Beck, 1905. —pp. xvii, 585. M. 10.50. 
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Untersuchungen sur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie. Herausgegeben 
von A. MEINONG. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1904. — pp. xi, 634. M. 18.00. 

Weltwesen und Wahrhettwille. Von HERMANN GOTTSCHALK. Stuttgart, 
Strecker & Schréder, 1905. — pp. viii, 464. M. 8.00. 

Der soziale Optimismus. Von LupwiGc Stern. Jena, H. Costenoble, 
1905. — pp. viii, 267. M. 5.00. 

Neue Abhandlungen iiber den menschlichen Verstand. Von G. W. Vv. 
Lerspniz. Ins Deutsche iibersetzt von C. SCHAARSCHMIDT, Leipzig, 
Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1904. — pp. lxviii, 590. M. 6.00. 

Jmmanuel Kants Logik : Ein Handbuch su Vorlesungen. UHerausgegeben 
von G. B. JAscHe. Neu herausgegeben von WALTER KINKEL. Leipzig, 
Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1904.—pp. xxviii, 170. M. 
2.00. 

Lazarus, der Begriinder der Vilkerpsychologie. Von ALFRED LEICHT. 
Leipzig, Verlag der Durr’schen Buchhandlung, 1904.—pp. 111. M. 
1.40, 

Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der Religionswissenschaft. Von E. 
TROELTSCH. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1905.— pp. 55. M. 1.20. 

Die Stellung Gassendis su Deskartes. Von HERMANN SCHNEIDER. Leip- 
zig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1904. — pp. 67. M. 1.50. 

La sociologie génétique. Par FRANCOIS COSENTINI. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1905. — pp. xviii, 205. 3 fr. 75. 

Essai sur les langues naturelles et les langues artificielles. Par PYRRHUS 
BaRDYLI. Bruxelles, Librairie Kiessling et Cie, 1904. — pp. 147. 


La morale scientifique. Par ALBERT BayerT. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. — 
pp. 180. 2 fr. 50. 


NOTES. 


On the occasion of the seventieth birthday of Professor George H. 
Howison, of the University of California, he was presented with a Fest- 
schrift, containing the following papers by his former students : (I) ‘‘ The 
Summum Bonum,’’ by Evander Bradley McGilvary ; (II) ‘‘ The Essentials 
of Human Faculty,"’ by Sidney Edward Mezes; (III) ‘Some Scientific 
Apologies for Evil,’’ by George Malcolm Stratton ; (IV) ‘‘ Pragmatism and 
the a friori,’’ by Charles Henry Rieber; (V) ‘‘ Latter-Day Flowing-Phi- 
losophy,’’ by Charles Montague Bakewell ; ‘‘Some Problems in Evolution 
and Education,’’ by Ernest Norton Henderson ; ‘‘ Philosophy and Science 
in the Study of Education,"’ by Jesse Dismukes Burks; ‘‘ The Dialectic 
of Bruno and Spinoza,"’ by Arthur O. Lovejoy ; ‘‘ The Logic of Self-Reali- 
zation,’’ by Henry W. Stuart ; ‘‘ Utility and the Accepted Type,’’ by Theo- An 
dore de Laguna ; ‘‘ A Theory of the Syllogism,"’ by Knight Dunlap ; ‘‘ The 
Basal Principle of Truth-Evaluation,’’ by Harry A. Overstreet. | 

The Kuno Fischer /reisstiftung, in Heidelberg, has accumulated a fund \ 
that now amounts to 10,500 marks. It is proposed to give a prize of 1,800 
marks every five years to the best work written in the general field of the | 
history of philosophy. / 

Dr. Max Wentscher, of the University of Bonn, has been called as Pro- ) 
fessor Extraordinarius to the University of Kénigsberg. | 

Dr. S. S. Laurie, Emeritus Professor of Education in the University of 
Edinburgh, and author of a number of philosophical works, has been ap- 
pointed Gifford Lecturer at that university for the years 1905-1907. 

At the Philadelphia meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
Professor Mary Whiton Calkins, of Wellesley College, was elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, and Professor W. H. Davis, of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, was made Secretary-Treasurer. 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy, XVI, 1: /. &. Jewell, The 
Psychology of Dreams: Z. /. Martin, Psychology of A®sthetics; A. F. 
Chamberlain, Primitive Hearing and ‘ Hearing-Words’; £. /. Swi/t, 
Memory of a Skillful Act ; Literature. 

Tue PsycHoLoGicaL Review, XII, 1: William James, President's Ad- 
dress: The Experience of Activity; 7: 4. Haines and /. C. Williams, 
The Relation of Perceptive and Revived Mental Material, as shown by the 
Subjective Control of Visual After-Images ; G. M7. Stratton, From the Uni- 
versity of California Psychological Laboratory: VII, /. £. Brand, The 
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Effect of Verbal Suggestion upon the Estimation of Linear Magnitudes ; 
VIII, G. S. Manchester, Experiments on the Unreflective Ideas of Men 
and Women. 


THE PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, I, 13: Warner Fite, The Logic of the 
Color-Element Theory ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes 
and News ; Journals ; Indexes. 

Il, 1: J. A. Bergstrém, Spring Suspension for Laboratory Motors ; Meet- 
ing of the North Central Section of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

MinD, 53: 4. Joachim, ‘ Absolute’ and ‘Relative’ Truth; /. 
Leuba, On the Psychology of a Group of Christian Mystics; 4. W. B. 
Joseph, Professor James on ‘Humanism and Truth’; Alfred Sidgwick, 


Applied Axioms ; 2. A. P. Rogers, The Meaning of the Time-Direction ; 


H. MacColl, Symbolic Reasoning (VI); Discussions; Critical Notices ; 
New Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes. 

Monist, XV, 1: Henri Poincaré, The Principles of Mathematical Phys- 
ics; W. B. Smith, Meaning of the Epithet Nazorean; C. LZ. Herrick, The 
Passing of Scientific Materialism ; W. Birney, Did the Monks Preserve the 
Latin Classics ? 4. H. Guniogsen, Icelandic Literature ; Editor, The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Resurrection ; A. /. Edmunds, An Ancient Moslem Ac- 
count of Christianity ; Infinitude as a Philosophical Problem ; Literary 
Correspondence — France ; Criticisms and Discussions ; Book Reviews. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
1, 25: William James, The Pragmatic Metkod ; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

I, 26: /. A. Leighton, On the Metaphysical Significance of Relations ; 
Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Notes and News ; Index 
to Volume I. 

II, 1: B. C. Ewer, The Idea of Possibility; - £. Lutz, Biometry ; 
Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

II, 2: William James, The Thing and its Relations ; Societies ; Notes 
and News. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XV, 2: /. 4. Hobson, The Ethics 
of Gambling ; A. ?. Dennis, The Political and Ethical Aspects of Lynch- 
ing ; James Seth, The Relation of the Ethical to the A®sthetical Element in 
Literature ; 47. Berkowitz, The Moral Training of the Young among the 
Jews ; /. Oliphant, The Mariage de Convenance in France; C. /. Good- 
win, Carlyle’s Ethics ; George Rebec, Pleasure, Idealism, and Truth in Art ; 
Alfred Lefingwell, The Vivisection Problem ; Book Reviews. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, III, 1: Sir Oliver Lodge, Sin; J. H. Muirhead, 
The Discussion between Sir Oliver Lodge and the Bishop of Rochester ; 4 
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Catholic Priest, A Catholic Comment on The Re-interpretation of Christian 
Doctrine ; £. G. Gardner, Dante; H/. Goodwin Smith, The Triumph of 
Erasmus in Modern Protestantism ; F. C. S. Schiller, Dreams and Ideal- 
ism ; C. B. Wheeler, The Ten Commandments; W. Manning, The De- 
grading of the Priesthood in the Church of England; 7. Gardner, M. 
Alfred Loisy’s Type of Catholicism ; HW”. F. Adeney, The Gospel Accord- 
ing to the Hebrews ; Discussions ; Reviews. 


III, 2: A. 7: Innes, The Creed Crisis in Scotland ; john Watson, The 
Church Crisis in Scotland; HW” A. Pickard-Cambridge, The Christ of 
Dogma and the Christ of Experience ; G. W. Allen, A Plea for Mysticism ; 
N. Howard, The Warp of the World; C. /. Keyser, The Universe and 
Beyond ; Sir Oliver Lodge, Mind and Matter ; A. Lake, The New Sayings 
of Jesus; C. /. Shebbeare, The Inner Meaning of Liberal Theology ; 2. 
W. Bacon, The Johannine Problem ; Discussions ; Reviews ; Bibliography 
of Recent Literature. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XI, 2: Otto Buek, Die 
Atomistik und Faradays Begriff der Materie; Pau/ Sakmann, Voltaire als 
Philosoph ; Ubele, Herder und Tetens; Derendourg, Le commen- 
taire arabe d'Averroés sur quelques petits écrits physiques d’Aristote ; 
Lorenzo Michelangelo, Vétilles d'un lecteur de Platon ; Xar/ /ungmann, 
Die ‘Geschichte der Philosophie’ am zweiten philosophischen Kongress 
in Genf ; Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK, CXXV, 
2: Julius Bergmann, Das Verhiltnis des Fiihlens, des Begehrens, und des 
Wollens zum Vorstellen und Bewusstsein; A. Hoffmann, Zur geschicht- 
lichen Bedeutung der Naturphilosophie Spinozas; Cir. D. Pflaum, Be- 
richt iiber die italienische philosophische Litteratur des Jahres 1902; Re- 
censionen ; Notizen ; Neu eingegangene Schriften ; Aus Zeitschriften. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILosopuHie, X, 4: Chr. D. Pflaum, Die 
Aufgabe wissenschaftlicher Asthetik ; Richard Skala, Uber die Verwechs- 
lung des sinnlich Angenehmen mit den Kunsteindriicken und einige andere 
Folgen der sogenannten empirischen Asthetik ; Bruno Stern, Gerechtig- 
keit ; Hermann Staeps, Das Problem der Willensfreiheit vom Standpunkte 
des Sollens ; Jahresbericht. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXVI, 5 u. 6: G. Heymans, Eine Enquéte iiber Depersonalisation und 
‘Fausse Reconnaissance’; /. Frédes, Ein Beitrag iiber die sogenannten 
Vergleichungen iibermerklicher Empfindungsunterschiede (Schluss) ; Aon- 
rad Lange, Uber die Methode der Kunstphilosophie ; 4. /. Wat/, Uber 
Assoziationsreaktionen die auf optische Reizworte erfolgen ; 17. Straub, Uber 
monokulares kérperliches Sehen nebst Beschreibung eines als monokulares 
Stereoskop benutzten Stroboskopes ; A. Samojloff, Zwei akustische Demon- 
strationen ; Literaturbericht. 
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XXXVII, 1 u. 2: Wilhelm Trendelenburg, Quantitative Untersuchungen 
iiber die Bleichung des Sehpurpurs in Monochromatischem Licht; P. ZpA- 
russi, Experimentelle Beitrage zur Lehre vom Gedichtnis ; Gunni Busck, 
Uber farbige Lichtfilter ; Besprechungen ; Literaturbericht. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorALeE, XII, 6: A. Bergson, La para- 
logisme psycho-physiologique ; ?. Boufroux, Sur la notion de correspond- 
ance dans l'analyse mathématique ; 47. De/acrotx, Sur la structure logique 
du réve ; Hartmann, Définition physique de la force; X. Léon, Fichte 
contre Schelling ; F. Rawh, Sur la position du probléme du libre arbitre ; 
Comptes rendus critiques ; Table des matiéres ; Supplément. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXIX, 12: Paulhan, L’immoralité de l'art : 
J. Detvaille, La vie sociale; Brenier de Montmorand, Les mystiques en 
dehors de l'extase ; La philosophie et la psychologie au Congrés de Cam- 
bridge, par Vaschide; Le Il* Congrés international d'histoire des 
religions, par F. Picavet,; Dugas, Les travaux sur la mémoire affective ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques étrangers; Livres 
nouveaux ; Table des matiéres. 

XXX, 1: A. Fouillée, La raison pure pratique doit-elle étre critiquée? 
G. Spiller, De la méthode dans les recherches des lois de |’ éthique ; 
Vernon Lee, Essais d' esthétique empirique : individu devant ]'ceuvre d’ art 
(1* article) ; G. Richard, Le conflit de la sociologie et de la morale philos- 
ophique; Analyses et comptes rendus; Observations et documents ; 
Revue des périodiques étrangers ; V° Congrés international de Psychologie ; 
Nécrologie ; Livres nouveaux. 

Revue N&éo-Scotastique, XI, 4: C. Alibert, Valeur éducative de la 
discipline scolastique ; 47. de Wudf, Un preux de la parole au XIII* siécle : 
Godefroid de Fontaines; C. Domet de Vorges, L’estimative; A. Décant, 
Les psychonévroses: 7h. Gollier; Revue d’ethnographie (suite et fin) ; A. 
Pelzer, Le mouvement néo-thomiste ; Bulletin de I Institut de Philosophie ; 
Comptes-rendus ; Ouvrages envoyés a la rédaction; Table des matiére; 
pour 1904. 

Revue DE PxiLosopuie, IV, 12: P. Vignon, L’atmosphére méta- 
physique des sciences naturelles; P. Duhem, La théorie physique: VIII, 
L’expérience de physique; Ch. Huit, Les notions d’infini et de parfait ; 
Revue générale ; Etude critique et discussion ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
L'enseignement philosophique. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, II, 1: Roy et 
Juquelier, Aphasie motrice 4 répétition chez une morphinomane ; Dromard, 
Psychologie comparée de quelques manifestations motrices désignées com- 
munément sous le nom de ‘tics’; A. La/ande, La conscience des mots 
dans le langage ; Bibliographie. 

RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, II, 5-6: 2. Ardigd, Pen- 
sare; /dem, Volere; G. Brunelli, 11 concetto di individuo in biologia ; 
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G. Allara, Coscienza, sentimento dell'io, autocoscienza; G. Ca/d, Del 
preteso paralogismo di Melisso di Samo ; Rassegna di filosofia scientifica ; 
Rassegna di pedagogia ; Analisi e cenni ; Comunicazioni ; Notizie; Indice 
degli articoli originali ; Sommari di Riviste. 

Rivista Friosorica, VII, 5: G. Zuccante, Sul concetto del bene in 
Socrate a proposito del suo asserito utilitarismo (fine); A. Grofpali, La 
funzione pratica della filosofia del diritto (fine) ; /. Canée//a, Giacome Leo- 
ardi e Max Stirner; £. Morse//i, Societa e Ideale Etico ; Rassegna biblio- 
grafica ; Notizie e pubblicazioni; Lettera dal Peri al nostro Direttore ; 
Sommari delle reviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti ; Indice dell’ annata. 
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